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Morocco 


IX times the Prime Minister has gone out to meet 
an Ally. In June, 1940, he attended the death-bed 
of France. In August, 1941, he met the President of 
the neutral United States to talk of the future ; and the 
result, in general terms which have still to be defined, 
was the Atlantic Charter. In December, 1941, he again 
met Mr Roosevelt, this time in charge of a state of war, to 
work out the machinery of Anglo-American co-operation. 
In June last year, he went to Washington to plan 
the Allied offensives in Africa. In August, he flew to 
Moscow to explain to Stalin in person the intentions, and 
the limitations, of the plans he and Mr Roosevelt had 
made. Finally, a fortnight ago, he went to Casablanca to 
meet the President once more—with the freeing of 
Europe and the resurrection of France in view. 

It would be idle to deny that, for all its dramatic 
quality, the latest meeting has led to a good deal of disap- 
pointment. So much was expected of it ; so little that is 
specific has been announced. Largely, of course, disap- 
polmtment was inevitable. Whatever great decisions were 
made, or great moves decided, they could not be made 
Public. But there are more particular reasons for disap- 
Pointment. On every side, it was confidently believed that 
the political imbroglio in North Africa, the confusion 
Which is a serious and growing liability to the Allied and 
French cause, was to be ended ; that a new start was to 


Meeting 


be made and a settlement reached which would register, 
in its principles and practical effectiveness, the deter- 
mination of the United Nations, including France, to win 
both the war and the peace. In fact, no settlement has 
yet been reached—as far as can be judged at this early 
stage (which is a qualification that must be made). It is a 
step forward that General Giraud and General de Gaulle 
have met; and it may well be that their meeting will 
result in some military accord between their forces, which 
are now fighting in almost the same sectors. It may be, 
too, that the problems of supply and transport in this 
theatre, upon the solution of which success in Tunisia 
depends, have been brought nearer to a solution by the 
deliberations of the experts whom the President and 
Prime Minister brought with them. But the political 
problem, it appears, remains unsolved. The ice has been 
broken ; that seems all. 

The decisions taken at Casablanca in the wider field of 
strategy could not, in any case, have been announced ; 
but it is likely that they concerned vital details rather 
than broad outlines. The outlines of strategy in 1943 
must have been laid down, and technical preparations 
made, many months ago. At Casablanca, it is true, “ the 
entire field of war was surveyed theatre by theatre 
throughout the world, and all resources were marshalled 
for the more intense prosecution of the war by sea, land 
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and air.” The chiefs of staff and their advisers spent 
ten days in intensive work. But it seems likely that their 
task was to fill in the immediate requirements of offen- 
sives already planned, in the light of the present state of 
the fighting. 

The general aim of the discussions, the “ prime object,” 
was “to draw as much of the weight as possible off the 
Russian armies by engaging the enemy as heavily as 
possible at the best selected points”; and the meeting 
was doubtless dominated by Russia’s successes. Those 
people who expected this meeting to produce a Supreme 
War Council, of the United States, Britain, Russia and 
China, were probably doomed to disappointment before- 
hand, because it is not possible for nations fighting vast 
battles on fronts thousands of miles apart to work out 
in common their operations from day to day or even 
from month to month. All they can do, what indeed they 
must do, until their several operations merge into one 
campaign, is to synchronise their operations in the larger 
framework of an agreed strategy. The renewed warnings 
of Mr Curtin about the perils of starving the front against 
Japan underline the difficulties of dovetailing resources 
which, though huge, are strictly limited. The task at Casa- 
blanca was presumably to make sure that the operations 
prepared and set in train by Britain and the United States 
“will fit in, as they were intended to fit in, with Russia’s 
blows against the common enemy. What is needed is not 
a new strategy, but ways and means of bringing the 
strategy already decided more swiftly to a successful con- 
clusion. The object is to stretch the enemy’s resources 
to the utmost, to bring him to battie and to destroy him ; 
and the main obstacles, immediately, are the Tunisian 
bridgehead and the U-boat campaign. If the Casablanca 
meeting leads to the reduction of these barriers, it will 
more than have done its work. 

Stalin was not present, though he was invited and, 
like Chiang. Kai-shek, was kept informed. Stalin’s con- 
tribution to Allied strategy in 1943 is not faltering, and 


Peril 


HE war can be lost at sea. In 1940, the Germans 

tried to occupy Britain, the base of resistance, and 
failed. In 1941, they tried to occupy the vital centres of 
Russia and failed again. In 1942, they tried to isolate 
the Soviets and failed once more, disastrously. The 
attempt to isolate Britain has gone on continuously and 
it has not yet failed ; and the only way in which the 
chance of victory can be missed by the Allies is by delay 
or incompetence in breaking the U-boat threat. 

The layman knows no facts or figures about shipping 
losses. But he can sense the present danger. He knows 
that Allied strength is measured by its disposition among 
the actual theatres of war. He knows that the index of 
Allied battle-power is the capacity to dispatch and 
deliver more even than the capacity to produce. He 
knows that the Allies could possess all the ships in the 
world and still be unable to use them effectively. 

The outlines of the present position are well known. 
More ships are being built, it is true, than are being 
sunk. But more U-boats, too, are being constructed than 
are being destroyed ; and sinkings of Allied vessels still 
go on at a grievous rate—with even more grievous losses 
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he has no need to revise or modify his plans. As M; 
Churchill has said, he is a man of no illusions, His 
interest in the discussions at Casablanca is not in their 
details, but in their successful outcome ; he will j 
them by their results. Only the chance of a major 

in the strategic intentions of his Allies could have brough 
him from his crucial command of all the Russian fronts 
to spend ten days in discussions. Many people will argue 
that a great chance has been lost to co-ordinate in a si 
programme the political warfare of the United Nations; 
that the reoccupation of Europe, wherever it may start, 
will be bogged and frustrated if Britain, the United States 
and Russia cannot find an agreed formula for their polit. 
cal procedure in the liberated countries. This argument js 
wholly sound. But there is no sign that Stalin is personally 
concerned to seek such a formula at this stage. His cop. 
cerns are two: to expel the Germans from Russia ; and 
to see a Second Front in Europe. The Casablanca meeting 
to him was presumably a means of speeding the Second 
Front, which is his Allies’ responsibility, not his. 

Each meeting between Mr Churchill and Mr Roose. 
velt since the United States entered the war has marked 
a notable advance on the road. Almost certainly, the next 
operations of the Allies will be more efficient and more 
effective as a result of this one. The thunder which 
once rolled out from the Brenner when the two dictators 
met has now been stolen by the two democratic leaders. 
Mere meetings, of course, do not solve problems. The 
issues of political warfare were, it seems, not on the 
agenda ; and Generals Giraud and de Gaulle have appar- 
ently been left to hoe their own row, which still seems 
likely to be a painful and possibly protracted process, Mr 
Roosevelt called the conference “a meeting of the minds 
with regard to military operations”; and it is in the 
military sphere that its results are to be looked for. But 
there is still room, and urgent need, for another meeting 
that will give political issues the place that they will un- 
doubtedly occupy in the final stages of the fighting. 


at Sea 


of men and cargoes. An American official has lately 
spoken of the loss of nearly three-quarters of a million 
gross tons in a single month ; and a Canadian official has 
expressed the view that, in spite of bombs and depth 
charges, a net addition is being made to the German 
submarine fleet of ten vessels a month. The Battle of the 
Atlantic has gone in cycles. The first German attack in 
1939 was easily beaten. The second in 1940-41, after the 
coast of Western Europe came into German hands, was 
longer and more deadly ; but it. too, was beaten. The 
third began with the entry of Japan into the war. It 
reached ‘perilous dimensions in the spring and early 
summer of last year. For months, sinkings outran fe 
placements by a considerable margin. By the late summer, 
more ships were being built than were being sunk ; but 
this was due to the increased output of American ship 
yards rather than to the placing of an effective curb 00 
the U-boats. More U-boats than ever before were at sé. 
They were bigger and better vessels; and, hunting © 
packs, with the aid of radio to find their objectives, they 
were striking at convoys again as well as at lone vessels. 
In November, the Allies opened their Mediterranea 
offensive. Great expeditions and vast stores had to b 
ferried across ocean routes. There were not only moft 
attackers ; there were more targets as well. And, as the 
military calls upon shipping to Russia and Africa grew, 
the number of escort vessels, though much greater 
when the war began, became correspondingly insuffi- 
cient. Month by month, shipping losses have remained 
dangerously high. 

The methods used to cope with the submarine aft 
broadly the same as those which were forced upon 
Allies—and their Admiralties—in the last war. They at 
three, two negative and one more positive: the maximum 
output of ships; the utmost economy in the use 
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shipping space for civilian needs (actually, in spite of the 
rigid conservation of shipping space that has been prac- 
tised, it is possible to argue that a faulty import strategy 
has in fact wasted a great deal of shipping); and the 

ge of ships in protected convoys. The introduction 
of the convoy system in the last war saved the situation ; 
and, even to-day, against improved methods of attack, 
convoys can still pass safely, provided their protection is 
sufficiently strong. But the protection required, at sea 
and in the air, is enormous—as recent reports of success- 
ful passages to North Africa, to Russia and across the 
Atlantic have shown. Can sufficient protection of the 
old style be provided to enable the United Nations to 
meet their needs and depioy their strength? Or are there 
new means which should be pressed forward with 
doubled vigour? New methods are, of course, being 
employed already. The remarkable work of Coastal 
Command and the aid given by ship-based aircraft have 
proved invaluable. Radio devices, now the special charge 
of Sir Stafford Cripps, are already in operation to detect 
submarines. The question is whether still more must not 
be done at once to frustrate the one successful offensive 
which Hitler is still waging. 

All the layman can do is to recount the proposals which 
those more expert are making; and to urge that, 
wherever possible, longer and speedier steps should be 
taken. Because all else depends on shipping, the anti- 
U-boat campaign must have first priority in both pro- 
duction and personnel. Probably this has already 
been granted. The limiting factor is, of course, 
that, priority or no priority, the continuing needs 
of Africa and Russia from day to day must be 
met. Operations in the field are priorities in 
themselves. In equipment, it is plain what is needed 
to beat off the U-boats: more aircraft, ship-based or 
flying long-range from land, to cover every gap on the 
Atlantic and Russian routes ; and more naval escorts to 
give every convoy an effective guard. These are not 
easily produced in a few months; and it is the few 
critical months ahead that may be decisive. Moreover, 
in the short time available, the coat can only be cut 
according to the cloth. The people who call for the 
building of great numbers of faster merchant ships to 
outpace the submarines tend to forget that these speedy 
vessels compete in their machinery requirements with 
the destroyers which are required even more. It is reason- 
able to ask for the maximum number of faster ships that 
can be built without impeding naval construction and 
without cutting down too much the carrying capacity 
of the vessels constructed ; but it is not reasonable, cr 
useful, to call for the immediate overhaul of all ship- 
building programmes on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Perhaps, in the next months of crisis, it is & new atti- 
tude more than new equipment that is needed. The 
principle of convoy protection is defence. With the aid of 
tadio detection and sufficient aircraft, it may be possible 
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to turn defence into attack far more than has yet been 
done. The accusation is made in some quarters that 
neither the Air Ministry nor the Admiralty has shown 
sufficient imagination in hunting the hunter with the 
technical resources already at their command; and it 
may indeed be that the technique which will save the 
day still needs to be forced upon the sea and air chiefs 
as the convoy system itself had to be forced upon the 
Admiralty twenty-five years ago. Yet there is need for 
caution in laying down the law. Resources are not 
unlimited. To call upon Bomber Command, for instance, 
to suspend its bombing of other targets in order to 


‘bomb only U-boat bases, factories and assembly points 


is similar to asking the Allied commands to suspend the 
operations in Africa in order to mount a great offensive 
against western Europe—which would indeed stop up 
and seal the U-boats’ bolt-holes most effectively. Ail 
that can fairly be asked for is that the disposition of 
resources among all the theatres of war should be done in 
such a way as to allow the defeat of the U-boats, upon 
which victory everywhere else depends. 

The task is immediate and urgent. No plans for build- 
ing aircraft carriers to be launched in 1944, or for 
designing more suitable aircraft, to be put in production 
a year or two from now, have any relevance. Zero hour 
is this summer. In the main, the best must be done with 
the material and equipment already available or forth- 
coming. That is why the demand for a new attitude and 
a new outlook seems the most pertinent of all. There 
are signs of these. Chief among Mr Lyttelton’s priorities 
for manpower in 1943 are ships, aircraft and anti-U-boat 
devices. The work of the Ministry of Aircraft Production 
in radiolocation is being translated into sea terms. There 
is an Anti-Submarine Warfare Committee of the Cabinet. 
The task now is to infuse the whole of this programme 
and organisation with a unique sense of urgency: per- 
haps to make the supervision of this work the whole-time 
duty of a Cabinet Minister, instead of being the spare 
time preoccupation of several ; to select at every point in 
technical planning and operations experts and officers de- 
voted to the single aim of opening the sea-ways of victory, 
and capable of working together as a single team devoted 
to a single end ; and to discover much closer means of 
collaboration with the United States and Canada in day 
to day operations than have yet been found. 

The pundits are at present undecided whether “ March 
1918,” the last great German offensive, has happened 
this time or is still to come. One thing is probable: “April 
1917,” the peak of the U-boat menace, has not yet been 
passed. There will be an almost incredible flow of ships 
from Allied yards this year ; and belts can, and should, 
be tightened in every Allied country to save shipping 
space. But these defensive measures alone will not avert 
disaster. The only sure means of winning this struggle 
is to bring the German under-water navy to battle and 
to destroy it. 
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The Rent Dilemma 


N his attempt to translate into money terms the 
principle that the rates of benefit or pension provided 
by social insurance should ensure a standard minimum 
income adequate for subsistence, Sir William Beveridge 
was faced with the problem posed by wide variations in 
rent. Expenditure on rent varies very much, not only 
from one part of the country to another, but also between 
different families of equal size (and income) in the same 
area; and, unlike expenditure on clothing and other neces- 
saries, rent cannot be reduced during a temporary inter- 
ruption in earnings. 
The magnitude of regional variations in rent is illus- 
trated by the accompanying table, taken from the 





WEEKLY EXPENDITURE ON NECESSARIES, 1937-1938 






































Per Standard Per cent. of 
Per Household Industrial Mean for all 
in Shillings Household Industrial 
a in Shillings Households 
per | Food, Food, Food, 
House-| Cloth- Cloth: Cloth: 
Fel Rent Fel Rent Fest Rent 
and and and | 
Light Light Light 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) | (7) 
Industrial Households by | 
Divisions* :— No. s. s. s. s. % % 
Londgen........ (1456) 3°66 50-1 15°7 51-1 16-0 | 104-9 | 148-1 
South-East. .... (839) 3-67 45-0 11-2 45-9 11-4 | 94-2 | 105-5 
South-West .... (776 3-66 46-4 10°3 47-4 10°5 | 97:3 | 97-2 
RET (1276) 3-77 50-5 10-3 50-0 10°2 | 102-7 94-4 
North-East..... (1035) 3°68 | 46-6 10-1 47-4 10°3 | 97-3 | 95-4 
North-West .... (1281) 3°73 | 47°8 10°7 47-8 10-7 98 +1 99+1 
_ eae (572) 3°69 | 46-0 9-2 46-6 9°3 | 95°7| 86-1 
es. (434) 3-71 47-1 9-1 47-4 9°11) 97:3 | 84:3 
Scotland....... (980) 4-02 53°7 8-2 50-0 7°6 | 102-7 70-4 
All Industrial | 
Households ... (8649) | 3:73 | 48°+7 10°8 48-7 10-8 100-0 | 100-0 
Agricultural 4 | 
Households ... (1313) 3°79 | 37 °9 4°8 37-3 4°7 76°6 43-5 











Source: Ministry of Labour Family Budget Enquiry. 

* The figures in brackets give the number of households in each division for which 
budgets were obtained. The divisions are those of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. 





Beveridge Report. Columns 2 and 3 show the average 
expenditure on rent, and on food, clothing, fuel and light, 
ascertained by the Ministry of Labour’s inquiry into 
working-class family budgets in 1937-38. In columns 4 
and 5 the figures have been adjusted to show expenditure 
for “standard” households, that is, for households of 
equal size. Percentage variations in expenditure from the 
average expenditure of all industrial households are 
shown in the last two columns. The disparity between 
average expenditure on rent is substantial: between 
London, the rest of England and Scotland, and between 
industrial and agricultural households. Even more 
marked, however, are the variations in the rent paid by 
individual households within the same regions. According 
to the Report of the Unemployment Assistance Board for 
1938, some 26.1 per cent of the applicants for unem- 
ployment assistance in London paid rent up to gs. 11d. 
a week ; 55.9 per cent paid from Ios. to 17s. 5d. ; and 
18.0 per cent paid 17s. 6d. and more. The corresponding 
figures for England and Wales are 66.6, 29.7 and 3.7 per 
cent, and for Scotland, 92.8, 6.9 and 0.3 per cent. 

The existence of these variations is hardly surprising. 
To a point, they obviously reflect differences in incomes 
and habits, in the type and amenities of dwellings, in 
rates, ground rent, and so on. But they also reflect 
differences in rent for the Same or similar accommoda- 
tion. In his report Sir William Beveridge examined 
various suggestions for recognising these differences in 
the payment of benefit. One proposal is that benefit 
should be allowed to vary with rent. But this is not 
compatible with the principle of equal benefit for equal 
contributions; it would discriminate in favour of 
families who have deliberately chosen a relatively high 
standard of housing ; and it might encourage landlords 


to raise their rents. A variation of this suggestion is t 
provide benefit on the basis of a “ standard ” rent of, say 
8s. a week, but to grant an additional allowance tp 
families paying more, up to a maximum rent of 16s, 4 
week. Another variation is the proposal to adjust benef 
to rent, but only in respect of unemployment and dis. 
ability, leaving retirement pensions uniform ; this s 
tion is made on the ground that pensioners have tim 
to adjust themselves to a lower standard of housing if 
they have no private savings, while persons temporarily 
out of work cannot normally be expected to foresee the 
interruption in earnings or to move to cheaper quarters 
while it lasts. But while these two modifications of the 
suggestion to allow benefits to vary with rents actually 
paid, and especially the second, are less open to objer- 
tion than the original version, Sir William Beveridge 
reached the conclusion—and it is hard to deny—tha 
difficulties of both principle and practice are sufficient 
to justify their rejection. ; 

A | anal is for regional and occupational dis- 
crimination, or both, between contributions as well as 
benefits, on the ground that a rate of benefit adequate for 
needs where rents are high will be more than adequate 
for regions of low rent, and will involve contributions 
which may appear excessive in relation to earnings. If 
contributions and benefit payments were based on 
average London rents, for example, they would both be 
high in relation to the needs of other towns and, 
especially, in relation to agricultural households. This 
suggestion, in Sir William’s view, deserves further con- 
sideration, though it would introduce complications ; and, 
if the aim were to secure a perfect system of equivalents 
between regions and occupations, it would probably 
prove impracticable. In the end, Sir William suggested 
that in determining standard rates of unemployment and 
disability benefit, rents at prewar levels might be taken 
at 10s. a week for a household and at 6s. 6d. for a solitary 
individual—that is, broadly, a prewar expend 

on rent of industrial households FY 

To the two proposals examined by Sir William might 
be added a third, whereby the state would acquire the 
existing privately-owned stock of working-class dwellings. 
This proposal offers a number of advantages. Thus, it 
would be possible to secure greater equality of rents for 
similar accommodation, not by raising low ones to the 
highest level, but by the reverse process ; to grant tem 
porary abatement during periods of unemployment of 
disability, when rents are above those allowed in benefit 
payments ; and, if desirable, to encourage movements | 
population by the offer of low rents. In so far as 
concessions of this kind would be met by subsidy, the 
cost would fall upon the community as a whole. But this 
proposal, for all its merits, has obvious drawbacks ; and, 
at this stage, it, too, is probably impracticable. 3 

Sir William recognises that he can only offer palliatives 
rather than a solution ; and he states the basic problem 
clearly: 

The extreme variation of rents, between regions and 
in the same region, for similar accommodation is evidence 
of failure to distribute industry and population and of 
failure to provide housing according to needs. No § e 
of social insurance benefits free from objection can be 
framed while the failure continues. 


Here is the key to a solution of the problem—the need 
for a national housing policy after the war. Its first aim 
must be to ensure adequate and suitable accommodation 
for the poorer section of the community. There is ne 
for an all-round and uniform improvement in standards ; 
for the provision of additional accommodation in the 
areas where it is most urgently required ; and for t 
construction of dwellings which take account of the siz 
distribution of families in individual areas ; and for 
houses to be let as well as for sale. Apart from public 
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works and repairs, this improvement in working-class 
housing should be made a first charge upon the building 
industry. The middle-classes were adequately provided 
with new houses during the interwar period ; except for 
jimited local shortages, their additional needs are now less 

nt. Although the annual percentage addition to the 
total stock of dwellings in this country may necessarily 
be small—the total stock numbered 13 millions before 
the war—concentration upon the specific task of satisfy- 
ing the needs of the poorer families would soon remove 
the existing shortage in this category. Some 500,000 small 
dwellings a year could probably be built. 

Secondly, the dwellings to be constructed should not 
only be adequate in number, varied in type and size, and 
of good quality, but they must be within the reach of 
the class of families for whom they are designed. Quality 
combined with cheapness offers the only solution to the 
Rent Dilemma on which the Beveridge plan for uniform 
benefits breaks down. Simplicity without a stereotyped 
uniformity must be the aim ; but in the case of certain 
accessories and fittings complete standardisation might 
profit the pocket without hurting the eye. Houses and 
fittings offer an excellent opportunity for the application 
of the ultility principle discovered in war-time. Private 
builders would carry out the work on a profit basis, subject 
to maximum prices ; but the Government, in conjunction 
with experts, would control specifications, and examine 
costs. 


Ten 


N January 30, 1933, Adolf Hitler, the leader of a 

mass party which had already come to constitute an 
imperium in imperio within the democratic German 
Republic, became Chancellor in a Coalition Cabinet. The 
nigger in the woodpile was set on the way to become 
a great nation’s Fuhrer. Like Franklin Roosevelt, who 
also took office almost a decade ago, Hitler has lasted 
much longer than most people expected. But the omens, 
on this January 30 ten years later, suggest that the elected 
President may outlast the “permanent” dictator. The 
overture to this year’s anniversary speech by the Fuhrer 
has consisted of the frankest warnings to the German 
people of the very grave crisis in their fortunes which the 
relentless Russian advance has brought on, 

What reserves does the Nazi regime possess to sustain 
the gathering menace of defeat? For ten years, the Nazi 
state has steadily grown more and more totalitarian, more 
and more centrally controlled, more and more regimented, 
more and more servile. Now, when it would seem that 
the limit of plans and orders and personal abnegation had 
been reached, a further surrender to the state is being 
called for. Goebbels has announced in Das Reich that 
every man between 16 and 65 and every woman between 
17 and 45 will now be compelled by law to contribute 
to the war effort. At the same time, a new broadcaster 
outlined new enactments which will place civilians under 
the drastic military law of the Wehrmacht. From now on, 
the civilian refusing to work will be treated as a deserter. 
Total war, the German people are told, is only now to 
start—and they thought they had been fighting totally 
for three and a half years. For a decade, the reins and 


the belt have both been continuously tightened. 
Now the German citizen discovers that the 
greatest tightening of all is called for, in terms 
of life, limb and endless toil. And what for ? 


Simply, after ten years of sacrifice, to avert disaster. When 
the Nazis first reeled from the resistance of the Russians, 
there were reserves of manpower and economic capacity, 

hot in Germany itself, in German-controlled Europe. 
Now, at the beginning of its eleventh year, the Nazi 
tegime, with its resources dwindling anc its assets wasted, 
8 faced only with the prospect of a grim defence against 
4 combination of stronger powers, growing still stronger. 
Hitler’s Germany has weathered all its storms since 1933, 


Nazi 
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Cheapness, however, is not merely a matter of low 
building and manufacturing costs. It is also a function of 
finance, of the rate of interest. One and a half per cent 
on a £350 dwelling is equivalent to £5 5s. od. a year, 
or 2s. a week on the rent or hire-purchase instalment. 
If the rate of interest is to be reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible level, central and local government will have to pro- 
vide the funds. A large proportion of the new houses will 
have to be built to let ; and local authorities have experi- 
ence in this field. In the past the building societies have 
catered mainly, though not exclusively, for the demands 
of the middle and higher artisan classes and have financed 
chiefly houses for sale. Their machinery must be available 
to the community to assist in carrying out the postwar 
building programme financed at a low rate of interest. 

Variations in working-class rents for similar accommo- 
dation in different parts of the country can hardly be 
removed altogether. Nevertheless, it should be possible, by 
means of a bold and imaginative housing policy, to cut 
off the extremes, and to ensure, in all areas, dwellings, 
adequate in number, type and in standard, within the 
reach of the poorest and of those in receipt of benefit 
under any social insurance scheme. On their return from 
the war the soldiers want decent homes in decent sur- 
roundings at prices they can afford, not expensively 
advertised fancy cottages in fancy gardens at rents or 
instalments which do not leave enough over for food, 
clothing and other essentials. 


Years 


because its power, in terms of men and territories, was 
steadily expanding. But January 30, 1943, sees only con- 
traction and shrinkage ahead. 

These facts are true. The contrast between Nazi Ger- 
many now and Nazi Germany only two years ago is 
glaring. But it would be a misunderstanding of what the 
Nazi regime is to suppose that it must certainly crumble 
as its front in Russia has done. The paradox of totalitarian 
regimes, in which the ruling group occupies every key 
position in the nation’s life, is that the threat of defeat may 
make them, for a time, politically stronger. The only 
certain way to shatter the monstrous regiment of Nazis is 
by complete military defeat or utter physical exhaustion ; 
and neither of these seems due yet. The people of totali- 
tarian Germany have been robbed, physically, mentally, 
morally and spiritually, of the means of effective opposi- 
tion. They cannot be expected to take the decision into 
their own hands. At home, they are not starving. At 
Stalingrad, they fought to the death. And they still 
have divisions, weapons and submarines to fight many 
battles. 

Germany is held in a vice ; and the history of the last 
decade explains why and how this has come about. When 
the Nazis made the coalition with the Conservatives which 
brought Hitler into power, the two coalition parties had 
polled only two-fifths of the total vote in the elections 
of November, 1932. The Nazis themselves had suffered 
a severe setback. The economic crisis which caused many 
Germans to look to extreme policies for salvation had run 
its course ; and the Nazis’ chance of obtaining a clear 
majority in a fair election had gone. But Hitler came and 
stayed. The reason was not his strength, which was wan- 
ing, but the weakness of those who opposed him. The 
democratic parties could agree on no common policy. 
There was fraticidal strife in the Labour movement. The 
Liberal Party had almost vanished, and the Catholic Cen- 
tre Party no longer held the balance of political power. 
The majority of Germans were deeply disillusioned, and 
there was a widespread clamour for strong government 
by strong men. It was this sense of disappointment with 
democratic failures which brought Hitler and his Nazis in. 

The Nazis had prepared for thi§ day. The party was 
organised on military principles of unified command and 
absolute obedience. In its organisation, it had reproduced 








the administration of the Reich, with departments for 
home and foreign policy, for economics, agriculture and 
transport and for military affairs. It had its own army, its 
own police and its judiciary; special shock troops were in 
action against the trade unions. Conspiratorial groups 
were at work in the industrial factories, the chambers of 
commerce and other economic, social and cultural bodies. 
The democratic parties were blind to this novel danger. 
The Conservatives, traditionally representing the landed 
interest and heavy industry, actually hoped to tame and 
use the uncouth Hitler and his rabble of unemployed. 
The generals welcomed the national and military spirit of 
the Nazi party. Liberals, Socialists and Communists 
believed that given enough rope, the Nazis would hang 
themselves. So, by their own connivance, the German 
state was seized and the German people captured. 

Hitler and the Nazis rose to power because they seemed 
to offer the unity and security which the democratic 
parties had failed to give. There was no effective opposi- 
tion. With his oversized propaganda battering rams, Hit- 
ler set about breaking open doors which actually were 
already wide open. The old parties and trade unions were 
not cowards or traitors. It was simply that their pro- 
grammes had failed ; they had fought too long among 
themselves ; and they did not understand what was hap- 
pening. In the first totalitarian election, the Nazis obtained 
g2 per cent of the votes. This result cannot be explained 
entirely by terror or fraud, nor was it due, as Hitler 
believed, to his own supreme leadership and _ political 
intuition. It was the result of a profound reaction to the 
collapse of democratic organisations in Germany. 

Hitler took his chance, and the process of total rule and 
total organisation began. In 1934, a ruthless campaign of 
terrorism and repression, carried out by the special mili- 
tant organs of the Nazi party itself, was directed against 
all actual and potential opposition both within and without 
the Nazi ranks—with a violent and calculated brutality 
which has now reached its zenith in the extermination of 
Europe’s Jews. The Nazi party could now embark on its 
“ planned economy.” Actually, the party had no economic 
programme, and its economic achievements have been 
vastly overestimated. Between 1934 and the outbreak of 
war, a tremendous output of weapons and materials of war 
was indeed achieved; but this was not due to tremendous 
insight or ability. The two main causes were, first, that 
a well-equipped and efficient industry already existed when 
the Nazis came to power ; and, secondly, that this industry 
was only half employed in 1933. The Four Year Plans 
for agricultural and industrial self-sufficiency were long- 


NOTES OF 


The End of an Empire 


The struggle for springboards on the African theatre 
has entered a new stage. The last German and Italian 
rearguards are leaving the Tripolitanian soil. When Gen- 
eral Montgomery entered Tripoli, Mussolini’s dream of 
restoring the Roman Empire faded against the background 
of that city’s Roman ruins. Hardly a tear will be shed in 
Libya after 30 years of Italian rule, of which more than 
twenty were filled with Fascist oppression. General Mont- 
gomery has dealt with the political aspect of his conquest 
in a radical manner. The leading Fascists are to be interned 
at once, Fascist activities banned and party funds frozen. 
No leader of the Black Shirts has been called in to aid 
the administration ; there has been no political patchwork 
this time. The laconic and trenchant phrase: “ Fascist 
leaders interned, Fascist activities banned and party funds 
frozen” may well become, and ought to become, the motto 
of Allied commanders. 


* * * 


Red Light in Tunisia 


For more than a ‘year the Middle East was overshad- 
owed by the threat of a gigantic pincer movement by the 
Axis from the west and from the east. The Russians in 
the Caucasus are breaking the eastern jaw, and the Eighth 
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term investment programmes with wartime autarky jp 
view. Employment in peace was provided by preparing 
for war ; and a vast and cumbersome system of controls 
over production and marketing was established under ap 
equally vast bureaucracy. The characteristic features of 
a competitive system largely disappeared. Undertaking, 
run by the state or by the party were set up side by side 
with private concerns. The entrepreneur became leg 
important than the salaried manager or engineer. The 
position of the worker was changed even more radically, 
Trade unions were destroyed ; compulsory labour was 
introduced ; and the worker lost his status and bargaining 
power entirely. The Nazi Labour Front is no more than 
a welfare organisation. In short, almost every group in 
Germany, land owners, peasants, industrialists and workers, 
were robbed of their identity, as classes and as individuals, 
in the new regime. The only differentiation that remained 
was the difference between Nazi and non-Nazi ; and Nazis 
were placed in control at every point. Not even the 
Wehrmacht retained autonomy. In 1938, when Hitler set 
up the High Command of the Wehrmacht, the last 
generals credited with an independent political opinion 
were dismissed. 

Step by step, in every field for ten years, Hitler’s hold 
was tightened. Every time he was opposed, either at home 
or abroad, he prevailed, not because of his own strength 
or wisdom, but because of the weakness and folly of 
others. Now, there is a bouleversement: when his enemies 
are strong, he is growing progressively weaker. The attack 
on Russia has proved to be a supreme mistake—because 
it failed. The pitcher went to the well once too often. 
Again and again, first in Germany and then in the wider 
field of Europe, Hitler gained great triumphs because the 
opposition was weak. He came to believe that triumph 
was routine and inevitable. He has been harshly disillu- 
sioned ; and the German people are now being faced 
with the consequences of his failure. The end of Hitler 
may not be immediately at hand. But the end is now 
certain. His span will not be much more than ten years 
On a rising market, he was a world conqueror ; on a 
falling market, he is doomed. A decade of ostentation and 
violence has left the people of Germany with nothing but 
their wounds to show for their servile state ; and there 
are worse things to come before they rise again. For ten 
years, they have said “ Ein Volk, Ein Reich, Ein Fiihrer.” 
Now they know, in the words of the Arabic proverb 
quoted by a correspondent to The Times, that “ The 
pasture of Treachery and Aggression is unhealthy and 
indigestible.” 


THE WEEK 


Army has smashed the western one. The first stage of the 
Allied offensive has been concluded with striking success. 
To the Axis as well as to the Allies, Tunisia has now 
become the crucial front outside of Europe. Rommel’s 
quick withdrawal from Libya can be explained only by his 
desire to strengthen to the utmost the Axis grip there. 
What will be the enemy’s next move? What does he hope 
to achieve in Tunisia? In joining von Arnim’s forces, 
Rommel has run an obvious risk. The distance between 
the two Allied forces in Africa has been radically shortened. 
The German force in Tunisia may easily be “ sandwiched 
between General Alexander’s and General Eisenhower's 
forces. The Germans have, in a sense, invited a dangerous 
pincer movement against themselves. No commander would 
do this without at any rate the hope that, by doing so, he 
could obtain a vantage-point from which he might be able 
to offset the risk. It may even be that Rommel and von 
Arnim hope to strike westwards from Tunisia in a counter 
offensive against Algeria. Certain facts may encourage 
this hope: the disproportion in the length of the respec 
tive lines of communication which definitely favours the 
Germans ; the relative lack of mobility which has revealed 
itself on the Allied side during the Tunisian fighting ‘° 
far ; and, last but not least, the political confusion behind 
the Allied lines. The Axis has once again a chance to com- 
bine military cperations with political warfare in the enemy 
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rear. The classical Fifth Column, in the shape of the SOL, 
the Doriotists and the Cagoulards, is there, probably 
stronger than it was in any European country in 1940. 
Such a scheme would fit in with the German conception 
of dynamic defence only too well. Von Arnim’s first pre- 
occupation is, of course, to make contact with Rommel’s 
forces. Hence the increased German pressure south of Pont 
du Fahs, in the Ousseltia valley. The Allied Command is 
undoubtedly aware of the danger ; and American tank units 
have recently supported General Giraud’s soldiers against 
yon Arnim’s panzer division. The question is whether 
the Allied wedge in this sector will be strong and deep 
enough to prevent a junction of the two German armies. 
Even this will not be enough. The task of the Allies now 
js to deny the enemy the very possibility of creating a 
diversion. Only an all-out offensive in Tunisia and the 
destruction of the enemy’s bases can make sure of this. 


y * * 


Russian Prospects 


In his latest order of the day Stalin has called the 
Red Army 


... » » Forward to the routing of the German invaders and 
their expulsion over the boundaries of our motherland. 


The Commander-in-Chief of the Red Army has thus 
defined the general strategic aim of the advance. He has 
not defined the more immediate objectives. These are being 
defined in the actual process of fighting. The main thrusts 
have so far been made at the extreme wings of the front, in 
the south and in the north. The centre of the front has 
remained stationary and almost quiet. The Rzhev wedge 
pointing towards Moscow has not yet been reduced or 
flattened, and no large-scale fighting has been reported 
from this region recently. The commander of the central 
front, Marshal Zhukov, has been active in the south and 
in the north ; and it is not clear whether any other com- 
mander has been put in his place. This contrast between 
the energetic thrusts on the flanks and the relative calm 
in the centre may be dictated by a purposeful strategic 
motive. It has been on the flanks that Russia’s losses have 
been most grievous and that the opportunities to redress 
the position have been most favourable. It is on the flanks 
that the Soviet Command can obtain  springboards 
for the final offensive, which may take the shape of a 
gigantic pincer movement towards the Baltic and the 
Ukraine—with the threat of total envelopment to the German 
centre. The struggle for the northern springboard round 
Leningrad is still in its initial stage. The Germans have 
been trying to undo their first large reverse there by strong 
counter-attacks ; and it remains to be seen whether they 
will be able to hold their ground. If they fail, the Russian 
advance in the north can move along the shortest line 
to the Baltic states and Eastern Prussia. On the southern 
flank, the Russians have again scored important tactical 
successes. The last German bridgehead on the left bank of 
the Don, at Voronezh, has been evacuated ; and by the 
recapture of the Voroshilovsk-Armavir line, as well as of 
Salsk, the Russians have made a big leap forward towards 
regaining the whole of the Caucasus. If they add Tikhoretsk 
and Kropotkin to their prizes, then the enveloped German 
units in the south-west of the Caucasus may find them- 
selves with only one way of escape open, across the Black 
Sea to the Kerch peninsula. The fate of the southern 
springboard will now be decided in the battle for the 
Narrowing Rostov-Don gateway. The German withdrawal 
from the Caucasus will result in an enormous shortening 
of their front. This wili tend to strengthen their defence, 
and nobody can say which will prove more decisive for 
the prospects of that defence ; the advantages of a shortened 
front ; or the weakening of Hitler’s army through the losses 
it has sustained since it moved across the Don last summer. 


* * * 


Inside the Fortress 


_ While the enemy may be contemplating a large diver- 
sion at the African approaches to his “ European fortress,” 
he is at the same time busy strengthening the fortress 
itself from inside. Political as well as military preparations 
are in full swing. The attempt to intimidate the subjugated 
hations has been summed up by the sinister prophecy that 
if Germany falls, its dead body will fall over the dead body 
of France.” The old harbour in Marseilles has been cleared 
its inhabitants ; and the round-up of suspects in the 
South of France—former members of French democratic 
organisations, Jews and Allied nationals—has assumed mass 
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proportions. On the eastern fringe of the fortress, the same 
measures are being carried out with vastly more ruthlessness. 
General Sikorski portrayed the picture to an audience of 
journalists last Tuesday. The peasant population of six Polish 
districts has recently been removed to an unknown destina- 
tion, Man-hunting in the streets of Warsaw has now been 
extended beyond the ghetto walls. General Sikorski ex- 
plained these prodigies of terror in Poland by the German 
anxiety to crush underground resistance. To destroy the 
clandestine cells one by one seems beyond the Gestapo’s 
power ; they seek, therefore, to destroy the whole environ- 
ment which forms the protective cover for the underground 
organisations. People accustomed to think in terms of a 
liberal way of life may feel bewildered by the descriptions 
of this technique. But, if they are to go under, the Nazis are 
resolved that they will drag Europe with them into the 
abyss. Only speed in the conduct of the war by the Allies 
can prevent the Nazis from doing so, and General Sikorski 
emphasised the danger that the dragging on of the war 
might bring resistance in the occupied countries to an end— 
by destruction and exhaustion. The familiar anti-Bolshevik 
bogy is being used more intensively by Goebbels as the 
Red Army advances; and its effectiveness should not be 
underrated. Far too many problems that are of vital 
interest to the eastern fringe of Europe are still in the 
twilight of ambiguity. The Poles and other nations would be 
reassured by a clear and specific statement about Russia’s 
determination to respect their independence and territorial 
integrity, a statement which would be particularly timely 
at the present juncture, when the attitude of Germany’s 
eastern neighbours and victims may either speed up or 
delay the decision in the east. That the right of any nation 
to self-determination does not imply any excuse for the 
maintenance of a dictatorial and aggressive regime, or for 
any sort of a narrow-minded nationalism, goes without say- 
ing. But neglect of genuine national feelings, and of the 
peoples’ longing to be the masters of their own fate, would 
only play into the hands of the enemy, and help him to 
demoralise Europe’s resistance. 


* x * 


To What End? 


The Bill to set up a Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning was read a second time in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday. A function of the new Minister, Mr W. S. 
Morrison, will be 


to secure consistency and continuity in the framing and 

execution of a national policy with respect to the use and 

development of land throughout England and Wales. 
Existing powers under the Town and Country Planning 
Acts, which were transferred from the Ministry of Health 
to the Ministry of Works and Planning last year, will pass 
to the new Department; the Ministry of Works and 
Planning will become Works alone. In Tuesday’s debate, 
very little indication was given of what Mr Morrison’s 
power and authority will be ; and in several speeches very 
little understanding was shown of what they ought to be. 
The old confusion between the specific task of planning 
land use and the wider and more general task of social 
and economic planning at large was very evident, particu- 
larly in the speech of Mr Greenwood. Perhaps it is not 
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surprising that members should be so mistaken about Mr 
Morrison’s proper functions when those functions are still 
so shadowly defined. But for Mr Greenwood to suggest 
that what is wanted, instead of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, is a Home Front Cabinet, composed 
of all the Ministers whose departments are concerned in 
any kind of planning, is nonsense. The fact is that both 
are needed: the Home Front Cabinet to initiate and super- 
vise planning projects over the whole field of social and 
economic life, no matter what the departments which will 
act as agents ; and a Ministry to plan land use within the 
framework of the policy made by this Cabinet or Com- 
mittee. The two needs are quite distinct. The Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning is an agent in a particular 
field ; and, while Mr Greenwood is right to say that general 
planning machinery is needed ac Cabinet level, probably 
under a non-departmental Minister with this work as his 
special and exclusive province, he is quite wrong to suggest 
that the new Ministry of Land Use will be redundant. 
Partly because of this confusion the debate got little further 
than the Bill itself. There was a hint of progress in Sir 
William Jowitt’s explanation that the power to set up com- 
missions to deal with land use and development will 
probably include the acquisition of development rights and 
the management of property; and in the announcement 
that local authorities are to be vested with wider powers 
to buy land—which is essential if any of the projects to 
reconstruct blitzed areas are to be realised. But until the 
Government has made known in clear-cut, if general, terms 
what its decisions are on the main recommendations of. the 
Uthwatt and Barlow Reports, everybody concerned in 
physical planning—the new Ministry, local authorities, 
property owners, industrialists and Parliament alike—will 
be left in the dark, with no assurance at all that the multi- 
tude of plans which are being made for building a better 
Britain in terms of bricks and mortar will ever see the 
light of day. 


x * * 


Rising Expenditure 


War expenditure did not, after all, reach its peak last 
year. Then, the fact that mobilisation was virtually com- 
plete, and that the construction of war industry’s capital 
equipment had practically been accomplished, suggested that 
a plateau had been reached. But expenditure has gone up. 
The daily rate of expenditure on the war in October was 
£12,750,000. In recent weeks, it has been about £14 mil- 
lions, an increase of nearly 10 per cent, with an increase 
of 33 per cent in the expenditure devoted to “miscel- 
laneous war services.” In. part, of course, this increase is 
merely seasonal. Expenditure in the last quarter of the year 
is always higher than in the previous quarters. But this is 
not the sole explanation. It is an important indication of the 
changed character of the war that the dynamic element in 
war expenditure is no longer production at home, but ex- 
penditure overseas—in Africa and the other parts of the 
world where offensive operations are proceeding. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made this plain on Tuesday, 
when he asked Parliament for a further vote of credit of 
£900 millions to carry over until the end of the financial 
year in March. Once again the Budget estimates will be 
overspent when the year ends by some 5 per cent; but 
revenue, too, is exceeding expectations by an appreciable 
margin. “We are now incurring substantial expenditure 
in this country by way of reciprocal aid to our Allies ” ; the 
scale and character of this reciprocal aid is indicated in 2 
Note on page 143. What is received by way of Lend-Lease 
from the United States does not appear in the British 
Budget, just as what is received by the United States from 
Britain under reverse Lend-Lease does not appear in the 
American Budget. But, just as the goods and services sup- 
plied in this way to the various United Nations do appear 
in the American Budget, so do those supplied by Britain 
to the United States and other Allies appear in the British 
accounts. The prospect is that war expenditure will increase 
further, not only because of the mounting cost of overseas 
offensives, and the cost of reciprocal aid, but also because 
the rate of war output at home, in spite of the high degree 
of mobilisation and productivity already achieved, is to be 
stepped up still more this year. This was the burden of 
Mr Lyttelton’s statement last week, when he forecast a 
further concentration of manpower in both production and 
the fighting Services. In spite of the vast productive power 
of the United States, “British output remains the essential 
core of Allied warfare in many theatres; and the success 
achieved so far in avoiding significant inflation and financial 
disorder promises well for similar success in the final total 
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stage of the struggle. Members were very right to underline 
the crying need for economy in the use of both materia) 
and financial resources ; but the aptest comment was that of 
Mr Pethick-Lawrence—“ This is therefore the time for the 
peak of our sustained effort to be reached.” 


* * * 


The Foreign Service 


The Government has issued in a White Paper (Cmg 
6420) proposals for the reform of the Foreign Office, forecas, 
by Mr Anthony Eden last June, when he announced new 
methods of recruitment and superannuation for the Foreign 
Service and the post-war fusion of the Diplomatic ang 
Consular Services. After the war, entry into the Foreign 
Service will be in two stages. Success in a preliminary 
examination, taken by men between the ages of 21 and 23, 
will entitle candidates to eighteen months’ training at the 
expense of the state, to be spent mainly abroad, and tp 
cover a wide field of experience—political, social ang 
economic. Up to 25 per cent of the candidates will be 
chosen, not by examination, but by personal interview, on 
the basis of record and personality. After training, a second 
examination will be held to decide final entry into the 
Service. This system cuts out the present penalisation of 
candidates without private means, who cannot afford the 
period of education abroad, which is practically indispens- 
able. It should effectively widen the range of choice, and 
bring people with a wider variety of talents into the Foreign 
Service. At the other end of the diplomatic career, the 
pensioning off at a relatively early age of those not com- 
petent to undertake higher appoinunents—a method already 
usual in the Armed Services—will materially assist the pro- 
motion of abler younger men. So urgent is the need to 
free the upper reaches of diplomacy from inefficiency that 
the Government proposes to introduce a special Super- 
annuation Bill at once. 

* 


All the proposed reforms dealing with recruitment, train- 
ing and advancement can be sincerely welcomed. What- 
ever kind of specialisation an official may engage in after- 
wards, it is essential that his interests should be wide and 
liberal and that he should bring a trained mind to his work. 
The other side of the reforms—the fusion of the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services—raises wider issues. It is proposed 
because the greatly increased range of interests covered by 
the term “ international relations”’ makes the old conception 
of diplomacy too narrow. Political understanding and con- 
tacts with purely political circles are not enough. The suc- 
cessful official must have knowledge of economic and social 
matters ; he must know something about labour move- 
ments ; it is as well that he should understand and know 
how to deal with the press, At present, the gaps are filled 
by the appointment of expert advisers to missions abroad. 
With the broader training and the fusing of the Diplomatic, 
Commercial and Consular Services, the Government hopes 
to make it unnecessary to appoint these special advisers 
except for purely technical matters. Yet can purely diplo- 
matic officials really fulfil the wide variety of functions 
imposed by the new conditions of international affairs? 


* * * 


Food for India 


The announcement that the British <Government has 
arranged for shipments of wheat to India was no surpiist. 
For some time, there have been reports of famine in some 
districts and serious shortages in others for reasons which 
are discussed on page 145. It is clear that the shipments 
alone will not relieve matters unless steps are taken to have 
the wheat properly distributed. This the Indian Govern- 
ment intends to do; it has announced that it will allocate 
the wheat to the deficiency areas, and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments concerned will supervise its distribution to 00m 
sumers. The shipments must also be big enough to allay 
the fear of famine, since it is this fear which has caused 
the hoarding of food, by some consumers as well as by 
producers and dealers, and intensified the shortage. The 
wheat, which will presumably come from Australia, is there 
in plenty, and India, whose sterling balances at the begin 
ning of this month were over £300 millions, has money 
plenty to buy it with. The difficulty, especially at thi 
stage of the war, will be to find the ships to take it. Indias 
food shortage, therefore, besides being of serious concei 
to British rule in India, has an international significance 
All over the world, these food shortages are becoming acul¢. 
When the United Nations were on the defensive, it ¥% 
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easy to say that they were inevitable, but the impression 
was allowed to grow that famine relief and victories would 
march hand-in-hand. Undoubtedly,. the food situation in 
the Middle East and North Africa would have been much 
worse if the Allies were not in control. But it is still very 
tight, and must continue to be so long as ships are needed 
to bring men and weapons rather than food, The prob- 
lems, therefore, that are now being faced in India and the 
Middle East will be even more difficult when the Allies 


land in starving Europe. Clearly, the best way to end the- 


famine is speedy victory, and, however hard the decision, 
food ships must come second to victory ships. But once 
the “unconditional surrender” of the Axis has been 
achieved, the food ships must be sent with the least 
possible delay. There must be no general raising of the 
British people’s rations until their hundred million Allies 
have been fed 


*x - x 


An Unnecessary Incident 
Before the war, the Labour party toyed with the idea 


of challenging the Speaker’s unopposed return to Parlia- — 


ment at a general election. They did this, not from any 
dislike of the present Speaker or dissatisfaction with him, 
but because they held that a constituency which is repre- 
sented by the Speaker, who holds office for an indefinite 
term, is disfranchised. Happily, this theory had only a 
short run, but it was generally regarded as a blunder while 
it lasted. The high offices of the House of Commons 
should be kept entirely free from personal or party differ- 
ences if their occupants are to fulfil their duties conscien- 
tiously and impartially. Last week’s incident in the House, 
therefore, which arose from Sir Dennis Herbert’s resigna- 
tion and Mr Attlee’s motion to appoint a new Chairman 
and Deputy-Chairman of Ways and Means, was particu- 
larly regrettable. Mr Austin Hopkinson took it upon him- 
self to oppose the motion. The reason that he gave, speak- 
ing as “an independent member,” was that the Conserva- 
tive party had not been consulted through the 1922 Com- 
mittee about the nomination of Major James Milner, 
Labour Member for South-east Leeds, as Deputy-Chair- 
man. Personal and party prejudices were thus blatantly 
uppermost, because Mr Hopkinson raised no objection to 
the fact that Colonel Clifton Brown, Conservative member 
for Hexham, had been nominated Chairman, although the 
Labour, or any other, party had not been consulted. For- 
tunately, he found only one supporter in the House, 
although other members, while not objecting in any way 
to the nominations, thought that there should have been 
private consultations before they were made to the House. 
Mr Eden, however, was quite firm that there was no pre- 
cedent for notice or consultations—and, indeed, as Mr 
Aneurin Bevan said, it would be most undesirable for names 
to be hawked about in private beforehand—and the motion 
was passed, without a division. But the incident did not 
add to this Parliament’s laurels. 


* * * 


Home Front 


The Home Front Handbook issued by the Ministry of 
Information brings together facts and figures on most 
aspects of the war. In the choice of topics the Ministry 
has been guided by the questions which are most frequently 
put from abroad ; indeed, it is designed primarily for use 
Overseas. The subjects it covers range from absenteeism 
to civil defence, coal, guns, national savings, nutrition, 
tationing, shelters, vitamins, war damage and workmen’s 
compensation. The chapter on manpower begins with a 
useful analysis of the number of persons available for 
employment in the war effort. The number of persons 
aged 16-64 is 33,250,000, including 16,000,000 men and 
17,250,000 women. Of the total number of women in this 
age group, 10,000,000 are married or occupied in necessary 
household duties ; between the ages of 18-64 only 4,250,000 
women are unmarried. The contribution of married women 
is revealed by the fact that, exclusive of domestic service, 
some 6,750,000—a figure considerably in excess of the 
humber of unmarried women—are engaged full iime in 
mdustry and in the Forces ; a further 300,000 are occupied 
On part-time work. The reason for the heavy call which 
this war has made upon British women was made plain by 

Winant, American Ambassador in London, in a speech 

ore the Council of State Governments in Baltimore this 
week. In this war, he said, 125 workers are needed on 
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munitions in Britain for every 100 in the fighting Services, 
compared with 65 in 1914-18; and, according to the 
Ministry of Information’s Compendium, as long ago as 
December, 1941, one million more men were employed on 
munitions than at the end of the last war. 


x * * 


Manpower in War Industry 


In the latest bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statis- 
tics Messrs M. Kalecki and J. Steindl have made an 
attempt to estimate the volume and proportions of the 
manpower resources of Britain and America devoied to 
war production. Instead of the usual financial approach 
to the problem, starting from estimates of national income 
and expenditure—which is defective owing to the lack 
of adequate data for making adjustments for changes in 
prices—the authors have based their calculations on the 
transfer of manpower from peace to war occupations, Mr 
Steindl admits the limitations of this approach, since 
manpower is only one of the factors of production. On the 
basis of a series of ingenious calculations and assumptions, 
Mr Kalecki estimates that the volume of insured em- 
ployment in Britain has increased from 13.1 million in 
1938 to the equivalent of 14.5 million “1938 workers ” in 
1941. The latter figure does not represent the actual num- 
ber of insured persons, but what the number would have 
been if working hours had remained at the 1938 level. 
Of the increase of 1,500,000, some 500,000 represent actual 
additional workers and the remaining million the increase 
in the working hours of those already insured. Of the 
total number of “1938 workers” insured in 1941, he esti- 
mates that 7,500,000, or about 50 per cent, were on wal 
work. Apart from the increase of 1,500,000 in the total 
number, the equivalent of some 5,500,000 “ 1938 workers ” 
were transferred to war work from peacetime occupa- 
tions ; 1,500,000 were transferred from those ministering 
to civilian consumption ; 3,000,000 from those engaged in 
the production of investment goods ; and 1,000,000 from 
the export industries. The number of workers already en- 
gaged directly or indirectly on war work in 1938 was 
600,000. Mr Steindl shows that the number of persons 
employed on war work in the United States was 10,500,000 
in the second quarter of 1942. After allowing for differences 
in weekly working hours between the two countries, he 
reaches the conclusion that, at that time, the number of 
workers in war industry was 10,000,000 in the United 
States, compared with 8,000,000 (1938 workers) in this 
country. In other words Britain was then employing on 
war work 4 persons for every five thus engaged in the 
United States, In his introduction to the articles, the editor 
of the bulletin estimates that the ratio has increased since 
the second quarter of 1942, but that there are probably 
still less than two American war workers for every one 
British. Moreover, since a substantial proportion of Ameri- 
can war workers are still engaged in the construction of 
factories and other equipment, a process which has been 
virtually completed in this country, Britain’s output, in 
terms of actual fighting equipment, is still appreciably 
greater than is suggested by a mere comparison of numbers 
of war workers. “ The argument that an extra ten per cent 
from Britain is negligible in view of the vast US produc- 
tion is not valid, and will not be valid during 1943.” Great 
Britain’s contribution of munitions, in fact, will play a 
decisive part in the battles of the coming months. 


* * * 


War Pensions 


The dependants of members of the women’s Auxiliary 
Forces of all ranks who may be disabled or killed are te 
be compensated at the same rate as the dependants of men 
in the Forces. This is the chief concession announced in 
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the Royal Warrant which the Minister of Pensions presented 
to Parliament last week. The Warrant which replaces that 
of June 29, 1940, gives effect to certain modifications which 
are already practised by the Ministry; and it embodies 
the improved rates of pensions introduced in February, 
1942, in order to meet the increased cost of living. The list 
of women’s dependants has been extended, and is now the 
same as that applicable to mem; a dependent husband and 
dependent children are to become eligible for pensions 
even if the marriage took place after the wife joined the 
Services. A further concession entitles women to receive 
the “constant attendance” allowance, if totally disabled, 
and education allowances for their dependent children on 
the same terms as men. These improvements in conditions 
will be generally welcomed—they were approved by the 
all-party committee which has been advising the Minister 
of Pensions—but they will probably lead to a renewed 
demand for bringing other scales of war pension and com- 
pensation into line. Women disabled in the Services are 
still to receive pensions at about two-thirds those of men, 
and it certainly seems somewhat anomalous that there 
should be one rule for a woman and another for her 
grandmother. 


Axis Lend-Lease ? 


The German-Japanese and Italo-Japanese Economic 
Agreements, which were signed last week in Berlin and 
Rome, are officially described as the economic supplement 
to the Tripartite Pact. The aim is “total and unreserved 
mutual assistance.” The draft of the two treaties, which are 
identical, as published by the Italian telegraph agency 
Stefani, does no more than list the heads of co-operation : 
economic, financial and administrative. It is in Tokyo that 
the practical side of the project is being hammered out ; 
there, three executory agreements have been signed by the 
German Ambassador, Ott, and the economic emissary, 
Wohltat, for Germany, and the Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Tani. It is understood that the practical details 
are still being negotiated. The essence of the scheme is an 
attempt to provide the Axis with a pale imitation of the 
Lend-Lease mechanism. The immense raw material 
resources of Japan and the technical and mechanical skill 
of Germany are to be pooled and exchanged. What contri- 
bution Italy is to make is less clear. German newspapers 
stress the absence of any strict accounting or necessity to 
repay item for item, and also the long-term significance of 
the arrangement by which the New Order in Asia and the 
New Order in Europe are to become complementary. It is 
not yet known when the agreements come into effect—or 
how. The outstanding snag is, of course, transport. Replying 
to the questions of neutral correspondents, the German 
official spokesman, Schmidt, refused to commit himself as 
to how the mechanism of exchange is to be provided, And 
the Giornale d’Italia on January 22nd last pertinently asted 
what form of economic collaboration could take place during 
the war. “Direct and intensive exchanges cannot certainly 
take place during the conflict.” That would seem to be a 
reasonable conclusion, despite the occasional success of an 
Axis blockade-runner and the immediate and optimistic 
creation of a Deutsche Bank fiir Ostasien with a branch in 
Tokyo. There is an interesting suggestion that co-operation 
in the exchange of experience can take place at once ; but it 
remains to be seen whether any of the signatories will bring 
themselves to part with armament patents. 


Rara Avis 


President Castillo lost no time in informing his 
countrymen that Argentine policy remains unaffected by 
Chile’s break with the Axis. The announcement was 
expected, Had Argentina intended to abandon its neutrality 
at the present juncture, the crucial step would have been 
taken in co-operation with Chile, and not in consequence 
of that country’s decision. For the moment, the effect on 
Argentine opinion is confined to an almost imperceptible 
strengthening of the prestige of pro-Ally supporters. The 
Chilean move attracted the minimum of press comment in 
Argentina. Immediately, the topic seems to have been 
superseded by the storm raging over the publication in 
Montevideo of the substance of three United States memo- 
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randa on Nazi espionage—the same memoranda, significantly 
enough, which precipitated Chile’s decision. ‘The publics. 
uon was undertaken by the Inter-American Committee of 
Political Defence, in the absence of a full statement of the 
facts by the Argentine Government. Since the United 
States memoranda were presented last November, drawi 

attention to the work of four groups of Axis spies, legal 
action has been taken by Argentina in which the Feder] 
Prosecutor has intervened. It is because of his failure to 
waive diplomatic immunity and submit to the findings of 
the Courts, that the German naval attaché, Captain 
Niebuhr, is now forced to leave the country. Official annoy- 
ance at the publication in Montevideo is based on the view 
that it is “prejudicial and redundant” while the charges 
are sub judice. But, in defence of the publication, it must 
be admitted that the Castillo administration has consis. 
tently shown slight consideration of public opinion ; that 
the terms of the charges must exercise an important 
influence on the formation of public opinion ; and that 
their full content has been withheld for some three months, 
The Uruguayan press, which has repeatedly emphasised 
the position in which Argentina now finds itself, isolated in 
the sub-continent, continues to point out that this neutrality 
is not the product of a free and informed popular judgment, 


* * * 


Trade Unions and Technicians 


Sir Stafford Cripps, addressing a conference of the 
Association of Supervisory Staffs and Engineering Tech- 
nicians last week-end, spoke of the role of the trade unions 
which he described as “the repositories of the demo. 
cratising forces within industry” in post-war Britain. He 
said that, while the primary function of trade unions is to 
guard the financial interests of their members and to ensure 
decent working conditions, they will have to become much 
more closely associated with responsibility for production, 
This co-operation has developed rapidly since the war and 
has reached a far higher pitch, at every level of production 
than was achieved in the last war. The position in war- 
time, when a common purpose transcends many prejudices 
and obstacles, is, of course, very different from what it will 
be in peace-time. But it is equally true that the transition 
from war to peace will bring forth many problems in 
which trade union co-operation is just as vital as it is 
today—a fact stressed by Mr Bevin in a recent speech. 
The occasion of Sir Stafford’s remarks raises an interesting 
question from the view-point of trade union organisation 
—the position of supervisory and technical staffs. These 
workers are becoming increasingly organised. Their Asso- 
ciation, which is affiliated to the Trade Union Congress and 
which originated in 1917 as the National Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation of the Engineering and Allied Trades, is said to 
have increased its membership five-fold since the begin- 
ning of the war, and to be nearly 10,000 strong. A resolu- 
tion calling for the representation of supervisory and 
technical staffs on Joint Production Committees was 
passed at the 1942 TUC meeting, and has been put into 
effect in many factories. The question has arisen whether 
they should be represented on the managerial or the 
workers’ side, and whether they should be full members 
of the committee or co-opted to deal with particular 
problems. Whatever solution is found, it is clearly essential 
that foremen and technicians should be drawn into the 
discussion of production problems within the factories 
through the production committees, and that all members 
of the establishment, whether management, foremen, 
technicians or shop stewards, should work together to 
achieve maximum productive efficiency. 


* * * 


The LCC on the Public Schools 


Once again, the unending controversy over the public 
schools has reared its head. This time, the occasion is the 
report from a sub-committee of the LCC Education 
Committee outlining the evidence which should be given 
to the Fleming Committee. The Fleming Committee was 
set up by Mr Butler last June to consider how the associa- 
tion between the public schools and the general educa- 
tional system can be developed and extended. These terms 
of reference were certainly not encouraging. They assumed 
that the present association was on the right lines, 
consequently promised no far-reaching recommendations 
for reform of the country’s education as a whole. It is 
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hardly surprising, therefore, that the LCC sub-committee 
suggests that the Council should declare itselt opposed tuo 
the kind of collaboration thus envisaged. But if its re- 

t is not a surprise, it is most certainly a mistake. It is 
absurd to say that the public schools are “ educationally 
yndesirable ” even “while present principles guiding their 
management and recruitment continue.” The education in 
a boys’ public school is eminently desirable ; what is wanted 
js to make it available to any boy who can benefit by it, 
irrespective of his social environment and his parents’ 
means. This clearly cannot be achieved so long as the 
public schools are regarded as mainly for boys of a certain 
dass, no matter what their intellectual abilities, with a 
few scholarships for the bright boys from the state schools. 
Competition for all their very limited (relative to the total 
child population) vacancies must be allowed to all boys, 
no matter where they receive their primary education. 
The LCC sub-committee is on stronger ground when it 
refers to the social undesirability of the public schools. 
But, here again, it is not so much the transient snobbery 
that may occasionally be inculcated that is important, as 
Lord Latham, leader of the LCC, seems to suggest, but 
the fact that the important posts in national life, whether 
in Government or in industry, are given far too often to 
ex-public school boys who, since they were not chosen 
for that form of education because of any inherent virtue 
of intellect or character, cannot always fill them adequately. 
It is this which, as the war has proved, is socially un- 
desirable, and the LCC committee has missed an oppor- 
tunity in drafting such a purely destructive report instead 
of placing the real issues properly on record. 


x * * 


The Press and News 


_The annual report of the council of the Empire Press 
Union contains, as might have been expected, consider- 


able ‘“icism about the release of news. Some of 
these 'e much justification, especially the statement 
on the public relations departments of the different 
Ministries : — 


Valuable as some of these offices are, it can hardly be said 
that their output of usable press material has been propor- 
tionate to the expansion of public relations staff. 


Too often these public relations deparuments, instead of 
merely giving the facts, write up their own stories, and put 
their own gloss upon the announcements. They tend, there- 
fore, to be advocates for their Ministers and Ministries, 
speaking to a brief, instead of simply the means by which 
policy and information are made known to the public. Of 
more interest is the Empire Press Union’s comments on the 
effects of the new censorship powers announced last March. 
It will be recalled that Mr Bracken suddenly announced 
that henceforward the censors would have power to stop 
Press messages “calculated to produce ill-feeling between 
the United Nations or between them and a neutral country.” 
Since the occasion for this ban was the material cabled 
out by a few Dominion correspondents, which, Mr Bracken 
said, had done “appalling harm to the war effort,” it is 
interesting to note that the comment of the Empire Press 
Union is satisfied that no legitimate criticism of policy or 
administration has been stopped. But it states that there 
was, to begin with at least, some delay, while censors re- 
ferred messages to higher authority, and also that overseas 
newspaper readers have been made doubtful about the 
extent to which messages are modified by the censor- 
ship. But this doubt is bound to be a regrettable by- 
product of any form of censorship, and it must have 
existed even before the mew powers were given. On 
the whole, they have probably done more good, in 
restraining the virulence of certain correspondents, than 
harm, and they have certainly been wisely and leniently 
exercised. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Two-Way, Traffic 


The Administration’s campaign to put Lend-Lease 
operations in their proper perspective is now well under 
way. Mr Stettinius, in a personal statement and a report 
to Congress, has ably stated the general argument for 
reciprocal aid, and has supported it by a series of new 
figures on the size and variety of British and Dominion 
contributions to the American war effort. The American 
forces in the United Kingdom have received supplies, other 
than construction materials, amounting to a greater tonnage 
than the supplies sent to them from the United States, and 
vast quantities of other facilities and services as well. In 
the Pacific area, American forces are supplied almost en- 
tirely with food from Australia and New Zealand, thus 


freeing shipping from the United States for the transport 
of tanks and guns. Another striking example of British 
reciprocal aid which Mr Stettinius cited was the fact 
that Great Britain provided two-thirds of the warships and 
transports employed in the original North African landing. 
The Lend-Lease Administrator explained that, in most 
cases reciprocal aid is not expressed in terms of dollars, 
as many of the services, and, in particular the “ pooling 
of brains,” are impossible to express in dollar figures ; and 
he argued that, in any case, it is impossible to compare 
the loss of, say, 1,000 Russian lives with the contribution 
of 1,000 fighter aircraft. In another statement last week, 
Mr Stettinius emphasised the predominant share of Lend- 
Lease material that is going to Russia, and the fact that 
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Britain also has made massive contributions to the present 
Russian campaigns. The Bill to extend Lend-Lease has 
now been introduced into Congress, and the political squall 
over it appears to be dying down. Events have proved an 
even more persuasive advocate than Mr Stettinius’ big 
guns. It was difficult for the Opposition to complain about 
supplies going to Russia during a week of resounding 
Russian victories ; and the entry of the Eighth Army into 
Tripoli provides a definitive rebuttal of the charge that 
weapons sent to Britain were being hoarded or misused. 
The case for Lend-Lease is too good for the Opposition 
to make much headway; it will have to content itself 
with finding fault with its smaller aspects, such as the cost 
of administration. It is a pity, indeed, that the impressive 
account of British contributions to the common cause was 
not made public long ago, before so much play was made 
with the false idea that the United States stood alone in 
providing supplies and services for its Allies. 


*x * x 


The Case for Expediency 


“Our Government’s Case for Expediency” is the 
title and theme of an article in the February American 
Mercury which has aroused much comment in the United 
States. The writer is Mr Kingsbury Smith, a well-known 
Washington correspondent, who has covered the State 
Department for many years and is thought to reflect the 
views of that group in the Department which was most 
enthusiastic over the deal with Darlan. The argument is 
put with brutal simplicity. 


Winning the war—winning it at the least possible cost of 
American lives—is the first objective of Washington strategy. 
Spreading the four freedoms around the world is something 
we would like to see done after the Axis is defeated... . 


Criticism of the deal with Darlan, according to Mr Smith, 
comes in the main from two sources: the de Gaullist 
Government in England and those persons, both in this 
country and England, who contend we have broken faith 
with the entire “free” movement. But he also mentions 
“certain factions in England” who disliked the prospect 
of having a violent Anglophobe at the helm of liberated 
France. Mr Smith is convinced that the French are 
“realistic enough to keep their eyes on the main goal—the 
defeat of Nazi Germany,” and he goes on— 


The American Government’s position in respect to Africa 
is that it welcomes the support of every Frenchman who 
wants to fight the Axis. It doesn’t want to have to settle a 
political difference between Frenchmen as a prerequisite to 
their joining the Allied cause, especially not at the cost of 
American lives. 


Of the future, Mr Smith has this to say: 


The factor about the Darlan affair which makes it of such 
overriding importance to this country is that it is the first 
of several such hurdles which must be crossed on our way 
to victory. The men who lead our armies must make bold, 
summary decisions, not in the light of ideals, but in the 
light of military realities. ... 

Our State and War Departments . . . are convinced that 
the safest policy for this government to follow is one of 
military expediency. Until Germany is disarmed, we will 
deal with those who want to help destroy the enemy... . 

When victory has been won, then will be the time for 
political argument, for choosing leaders and_ establishing 
permanent regimes, and for seeking support for the four 
freedoms. 


This is expediency naked and unashamed—though the 
question whether this particular case of military expediency 
has in fact proved militarily expedient (which is very un- 
certain, to say the least, and has in any case still to be 
proved) is not dealt with. Mr Hull was himself reported to 
have spoken sharply this week when questioned about 
criticisms of the North African policy of his Department 
made by Mr Walter Lippmann and others ; but Mr Smith’s 
defence would appear to be most damaging to a Secretary 
of State whose immense influence rests largely upon his 
record as a man of ideals. 


* * * 


Back to the Farm . 


A proposal to recruit a voluntary land army of 
3,500,000 in order to get in next year’s harvest has been 
made by Mr Wickard, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
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Mr McNutt, the Manpower Commissioner, There has 
been a heavy drain on agricuitural labour during the 
past two years. Mr Wickard put it at about 3,000,000, }; 
is this depleuon of the farm iabour supply which is the 
main moving force behind the current Senate investigation 
into the size of the armed forces, and which is a more 
potent iactor even than the additional $100 millions 9 
“incentive” payments. Mr Wickard has promised to jp. 
crease producuon. The voluntary land army, without which 
the agricultural goals for 1943 cannot be met, is to be 
drawn in the main from housewives and persons in nop- 
essential occupations in urban areas. In addition, Mr Wick- 
ard indicated in his report to the President that he was in 
favour of some further form of wage control to discourage 
migration from the country to industrial centres. The 
rcsponse to the call for volunteers is certain to be heavy; 
and the farmer will be grateful for any help that is ayvajj- 
able. But already the hired labour force contains a high 
proportion of inexperienced hands ; and it is thought that 
there may be a more dangerous scarcity of laoour in mar- 
Keting, transporting and processing the crops than in the 
actual harvesting. Additional mechanisation is out of the 
question. Farm machinery is so short that farmers are re- 
quired to obtain permits from their local agricultural boards 
before they may buy new machines. Any substantial ex- 
pansion beyond the 1942 harvest is therefore unlikely ; and 
Mr Wickard warned that, as about one-fifth of the total 
production will be needed for military and Lend-Lease 
purposes, a full-scale rationing programme will be neces- 
Sary in 1943. Even so, lack of wansport will make some 
iresh foods unobtainable in certain areas. Already there is 
a lengthy list of foods which it is announced the Govern- 
ment intends to ration shortly. In view of the local short- 
ages already existing, there is considerable support for a 
speeding up of the rationing programme in order to avert 
more serious scarcities later. 


x x * 


Pay-as-You-Go 


Many of the same problems crop up in every county 
at war. On March 15th the first instalment of the higher 
American income tax is due from many millions of people 
who have not previously enjoyed that privilege. ‘The Tax 
Bill was enacted so late that even the most prudent tax- 
payer lacked tume to put aside sufficient reserves. Nor have 
American tax-payers gone through the gradual hardening 
process available to British tax-payers. The need of a pay- 
aS-you-go arrangement became obvious in the last session 
of Congress, and, indeed, the new 5 per cent Victory tax, 
included in the Bill, is being collected at the source. It is 
agreed that an extension of this principle to the income tax 
is essential if there are not to be wholesale tax defaults in 
March. The most ingenious scheme is that put forward 
several months ago by Dr Beardsley Ruml, of Miacy’s. His 
proposal, which for obvious reasons recommended itsell 
to certain tax-payers, was that the Treasury should entirely 
remit taxes on income earned in 1941, and that monthly or 
weekly payments in 1942 should be applied to taxes due 
on 1942 income. The plan provides that 1942 incomes 
should be assumed to be equal to those earned in 1941, 
until the end of the year when adjustments: would be made. 
The plan was so warmly received that warnings have been 
necessary to remind tax-payers that ‘it is not yet law, and 
that they may yet be liable for taxes on last year’s income. 
Dr Ruml agreed that the Treasury would hardly feel the 
loss, which would only gradually become apparent as tax- 
payers died fully paid up. This the Treasury hotly con- 
tested, pointing out that, during 1941, many incomes, both 
personal and corporate, reached peaks that will not be 
attained again during the war, owing to the concentration 
of industry, price control, rising costs, and legislation cover- 
ing profits. The plan, if adopted in the form proposed, un- 
doubtedly would prove a windfall to many tax-payers i 
the higher brackets. In a modified form, however, it 1 
necessary if collection of an increasingly heavy tax-burden 1s 
to be made practicable and bearable. Another kind of pay- 
as-you-go tax—a spending or sales tax—also appears cef- 
tain. The difference is that a spending tax would be levied 
on income theoretically available for spending after exemp- 
tions for savings, taxes, life insurance premiums, and debt 
obligations. Its advantage over the general sales tax 1s that 
it could be graduated in accordance with ability to pay; 
and would reach hoards as well as money put into circula- 
tion. Its administrative feasibility is more doubtful, and it 
was on this score that the Senate Finance Committee 
turned down the Treasury’s proposals last year. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Food Subsidies in Canada 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


December 31st 


HE cost of living will henceforth be subsidised directly 
T to offset any pressure upon price levels, which could be 
restrained, but not entirely controlled, under the policy of 
a universal price ceiling. As announced by Mr Ilsley, the 
Minister of Finance, on December 3rd, the commodities 
marked initially for price reductions, through subsidy, 
removal of duties and taxes, or by direct sale at a loss 
through a Government agency to the trade, were tea, coffee, 
oranges and liquid milk. The cost of reducing the price of 
these items will be $40 millions a year. 

While the decision to subsidise the cost of living, as Mr 
Isley said, contained a most solemn reaffirmation of the 
policy of rigorous control, it was also a strategic retreat on 
the part of the Canadian Government from the policy of 
a universal price ceiling, established a year before in pre- 
ference to selective price control. The price increases which 
had occurred since the basic period of the ceiling policy, 
and which had forced a shift to the plan of selected sub- 
sidies, had chiefly taken place in foods. During October, 
there was an increase of nearly three points in food prices. 
Leading the rise were beef, oranges, butter, potatoes, lard 
and lemons, all high in essentiality in the Canadian diet. 

The introduction of subsidies will not, by any means, 
imply a relaxation of the general price ceiling. Canadian 
experience of one year with an over-all ceiling has been 
highly successful, measured in terms of economic stability 
and of benefit to consumers. The principle of subsidies is 
not new, as it has been used to the extent of $30 millions 
in taking up adjustments between manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers in order to safeguard retail prices. A 
brief review will substantiate claims that have been made 
on behalf of the ceiling. The inflationary spiral set in, in 
Canada, in the spring of 1941. In succeeding months, 
from April 1 to November 1, 1941, the cost of living index 
tose by 7.1 per cent, or at a rate of I per cent a month. 
The price structure, with a few exceptions, was frozen at 
the level corresponding to the highest price recorded on a 
particular commodity between September 15 and 
October 11, 1941. 

From December 1, 1941, when the ceiling was estab- 
lished, the spiral of inflation was held in check. The cost 
of living index moved up only 2.8 points, from 115.8 to 
118.6 (1935-39 = 100). But the surge of prices was plainly 
upward as the first year’s trial with the general ceiling 
ended, and food prices were in the lead at a time when food 
Prices normally declined in Canada. It is true that control 
of prices by a lawful ceiling restrained a rise in the cost of 
living that might have amounted to Io or 12 per cent. But 
itis equally true that the ceiling itself, extending across the 
entire range of Canadian prices, was not enough to restrain 
indefinitely the pressures on the cost of living. 


Inflation Warnings 


It was, therefore, time to strengthen the barricades. The 
Canadian people received plenty of warning that the battle 
against inflation had not been won, Donald Gordon, chair- 
man of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, repeated it. 
“The threat of a disastrous inflation is as real now,” he 
said on December 16th, “as it ever was.” Again, on Sep- 
tember 30th, he said: “ We must beware of any assumption 
that the battle against inflation had been won.” Again, on 
October 22nd, he gave warning that increasing purchasing 
Power in the hands of the people will force prices up unless 

€ct controls fight every step of the way. 

e nature of the cumulative pressure on prices was 
Well known. Prices of important imports rose as foreign 
Prices beyond Canadian control advanced. Shipping and 
other costs added to prices of imports. Seasonal declines 
in Canadian prices failed to materialise, indicating that 
lessened supplies meant higher unit costs. Despite heavy 


taxation, designed to drain more than $2,000 million into 
the Treasury, and heavy public borrowing such as the 
Third Victory Loan which diverted nearly a billion dollars 
from public savings, the volume of purchasing power in 
the hands of the public was expanding, like water in a 
reservoir rising higher and higher behind the dam of price 
control. Earnings of industrial workers increased substan- 
tually. Wage rates, despite the wages ceiling, increased in 
twelve months by 13 per cent on the average. The season 
of 1942 was one of the most productive in the history of 
Canadian agriculture, and farm income rose by 20 per cent. 

There was, too, an important technical reason why the 
cost of living should not be allowed to rise. The price 
ceiling was linked with the wages ceiling through the device 
of the cost of living bonus, which provided that employers 
would be compelled to pay cost of living bonuses to 
employees, adjusted quarterly for each full point of change 
in the cost of living index. This index had shown, on July 
2nd, a rise of 2.4 points over the index of October 1, 1941, 
and the National War Labour Board then ordered payment 
of bonuses and increases in existing bonuses. The rate of 
bonus was 25 cents a week for each point increase in the 
index, which had risen 17 points since the outbreak of 
war, a total of $4.25 a week, or, in the case of employees 
receiving less than $25 a week, 17 per cent of wages 
received. That a further bonus would become payable, 
when the January 1, 1943, index reading was reported, 
seemed certain. 

Under these circumstances, the decision was made to 
bring the cost of living, at least in part, back to the level of 
the basic period. “It is sufficient,” said Mr Ilsley, “ if by 
the reduction of certain prices whether they have risen or 
not, the total cost of the consumer’s budget is moved back.” 
The reductions were four cents a pound on tea, 10 cents 
on coffee and two cents a quart on milk, and duties and 
taxes were removed from oranges to permit their price to 
revert to the base period. Tea and coffee were recently 
rationed, as was butter. 

The critical issues that compelled the adoption of selected 
subsidies for items in the cost of living index went largely 
unrecognised in Canada through an unfortunate twist in the 
publicity surrounding the announcement. The subsidies, 
announced shortly before Christmas, were interpreted as 
specially good news for the consumer, as indeed they were. 
The fact that the general ceiling policy, which had notably 
preserved the Canadian economy from the ravages of 
inflation for one year, would not suffice to preserve it un- 
scathed for another year dropped into the background. 
Somehow, the point that the battle against inflation is 
intensifying, rather than diminishing, was lost and with it 
the opportunity to harden civilian morale against the day 
when rationing will become more onerous and fresh 
restraints upon purchasing power will become inevitable. 


India’s Food Position 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue British Government has arranged to ship large 
quantities of wheat te India in the next two months. This 
announcement underlines the serious food position which 
has developed in recent months. India normally produces 
about 60 million tons of food grains, consisting of about 
264 million tons of rice, some 1o million tons of wheat, 
9: million tons of jowar and bajra and 14 million tons of 
barley, maize, gram and other grains. In addition, nearly 
14 million tons of rice was imported from Burma. Of this 
total supply of 614 million tons, India used to be able to 
spare its neighbours about 1 million tons. It is thus evident 
that, with rice from Burma no longer available, India is 
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barely self-supporting, even given normal harvests. But India 
needs to be more than self-supporting at the present tume. 
Ceylon, also deprived of Burma rice, has to receive supplies 
from the nearest source, while Iran kas been in need of 
wheat, which the United Nations have tried to meet, and 
again from the nearest source—India. Quantity figures of 
exports are not published, but in the Council of State 
some months ago the Commerce Secretary said that total 
grain exports from September, 1939, to June, 1942, were 
827,000 tons of rice, 430,000 tons of wheat and wheat flour 
and 278,000 tons of other grains and pulses. The bulk of 
the rice had gone to Ceylon, Arabia, South Africa and 
Mauritius, the bulk of the wheat to Burma, Iran and Arabia. 

This is the background to the problem facing the Govern- 
ment, A “ Grow More Food Campaign ” is being encouraged 
variously. The Provincial and States Governments have 
offered inducements by such concessions as reduced irriga- 
tion rates, reservation—as far as possible—of canal water 
exclusively for food crops, allotments of fallow and waste 
land free of rent and land revenue charges, distribution of 
manures and improved seed and the provision of temporary 
loans to cultivators. There are some 105 million acres of 
the land described as cultivable waste, and it is hoped that 
at least five million acres of this area will be brought under 
cultivation. Another five million acres, usually under short 
staple cotton and raw jute, are also expected to be turned 
over to food crops. The increased yield of foodstuffs from 
the increase in food acreage is expected to be not less than 
1,700,000 tons, of which a considerable proportion should 
be available by next April. 

Addressing the first meeting of the Central Food Advisory 
Council at the end of August, Sir Jogendra Singh, member 
of the Executive Council, said the shortage of rice was about 
2,200,000 tons, but that seasonal variations in some years 
had been Jarge, and in the year 1940-41 ranged around 
4,400,000 tons. The reported shortage, compared with total 
annual production of 26,500,000 tons and variations which 
have been experienced before, was not too large ; he looked, 
moreover, for an additional 850,000 tons of rice as a result 
of India’s grow more food campaign and other measures. 
The last wheat harvest had yielded about 10,700,000 tons, 
which would more than cover normal consumption of about 
9,900,000 tons, but fell short of estimated total wartime 
requirements. It is hoped that wheat production will be 
increased by about 450,000 tons as a result of the production 
drive. Though the price of wheat is more than Ioo per cent 
above pre-wer, the position has been aggravated by the 
tendency of the producer to hoard his surplus. 

Speaking two months later, Sir Jogendra Singh re- 
ferred to the complications caused by transport difficulties, 
and said that the situation had been still further complicated 
by the action of various Provinces and States, which, in their 
anxiety to conserve their own supplies, had restricted the 
even flow of commodities from one region to another, It is 
only fair to add that some of these restrictions, if official 
provincial purchasing can be so described, are motivated by 
the creditable aim of thwarting dealers intent on hiding 
stocks and pushing up prices. Some months ago the Punjab 
Government purchased 80,000 tons of grain, which is stored 
in suitable centres as a precaution against artificial or real 
shortages and as a steadying influence on the market. In 
December, the same Government bought another 52,000 tons 
of grain, including 37,000 tons of wheat, which was expected 
to meet the requirements of the Punjab’s town-dwellers for 
three months. It is by purchases such as these and the 
opening of fair price shops in Bombay and elsewhere that 
the authorities are most likely to outwit the machinations of 
country and town dealers, who in the countryside are often 
also moneylenders to the cultivators and the only convenient 
buyers of their small crop surpluses. But the dealing aspect 
is only one side of the problem. What was said in the Simon 
Report twelve years ago is still true to-day, namely, that there 
is little incentive for the rural cultivator to add to his wealth 
by producing more than he requires for the immediate needs 
of himself and his family. No doubt the war has made 
some difference, in that local rather than distant demand 
has much increased; but, on the whole, the 
economic incentive will not play so strong a part in stimu- 
lating output for sale as it does in the west. 


Small Holdings 


One consideration limiting incentive is the break-up of 
holdings in a country which is essentially one of small hold- 
ings. A special enquiry some years ago in 2,400 villages in 
the Punjab showed that 18 per cent of the ers’ hold- 
mgs were under one acre, 25 per cent Gace Sel 
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and three acres, 15 per cent were between three and five 
acres, and a further 18 pez cent were between five ang 
ten acres. These figures would be on the high side fo, 
India as a whole, for the number of cultivated acres per 
cultivator in the Punjab is about nine, which is three times 
as much as it is in the United Provinces, Bengal and Bihar. 
Even in the Punjab, it is estimated that Rs. 30 (45s.) per 
acre is considered sufficient capital for farming, against the 
£15 which was quoted as one pre-war figure for Britain 
But the holdings, small as they are, are not in solid blocks. 
If a father owning three isolated fields of one acre each, 
and leaving three sons, dies, the sons do not take one field 
each, but one-third of each field. There are innumerablk 
cultivators whose total holdings amount to One acre or less, 
and-even these tiny areas are often split up into a number 
of disconnected fragments ; not infrequently, some of the 
component parts are so small that the owner cannot cultivate 
them without trespassing on his reighbour’s land. In the 
Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Province, there have been 
individual plots as small as 1/160th part of an acre, 
Strenuous efforts are being made to secure the realignment 
of holdings. They have met with some little success, notably 
in the Punjab, but a vast amount remains to be done, 

Moreover, on these Indian farms are some 13 million 
wooden ploughs. The indigenous plough serves the purpose 
of plough, harrow and cultivator, and is combined with a 
levelling beam. Harvesting is performed with the sickle. 
Grain is separated by treading out with oxen or beating out 
by hand, and winnowing is done with the help of the wind. 
The average farmer’s stock of seed has often disappeared 
by the next sowing season, because it has been sold or eaten 
by the family, and he may have to borrow grain, usually 
of a poor standard, from the local grain-dealer at a high 
rate of interest. 

Better methods of farming and the still greater use of 
improved seed, available through the Provincial Gover- 
ments’ Agricultural Departments, would do something to 
remove the disparity in yields compared with other pro- 
ducing countries. The average yield of rice per acre in India 
in 1938-39 was 731 lb., compared with 1,481 Ib. in the 
USA, 2,307 lb. in Japan, 2,079 lb. in Egypt and 3,000 lb. 
in Italy. Before the war, where Germany was producing 
22.6 quintals of wheat per hectare and Great Britain 20.6, 
the figure for India was only 7. 

All this is not to minimise the valuable work done by 
the Indian Agricultural Departments nor the success 
achieved in persuading cultivators to turn from one crop 
to another. If the knowledge these departments have gained 
were fully applied by all the cultivators of India, an 
agricultural revolution would follow. It is due to them that 
even now so much relatively has been achieved. 


Inflation in Palestine 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 


October 19th. 


DuRING the two anxious months that elapsed between 
Rommel’s capture of Tobruk and his failure to overcome 
British resistance at El Alamein, Palestine’s currency in 
circulation rose by almost 30 per cent, and the banks ex- 
perienced another run, the fourth in three years of wat. 
These periodical crises in the credit system have been 
aggravated by the absence of a central bank, which would 
offer rediscount facilities, and they are the chief reason for 
the high liquidity which the local banks have to maintain. 
But the intensity of these crises is diminishing. In August- 
September, 1939, deposits fell by about 30 per cent, and 
currency in circulation rose by two-thirds. A general bank 
holiday was proclaimed, in spite of which several institu- 
tions failed. The disasters of the summer of 1940 again 
brought a withdrawal of some 25 per cent of deposits, and 
money in circulation soared by a third. But the withdrawal 
of deposits after the conquest of Greece and Crete did not 
exceed 8 per cent, the rise in money in circulation was 
only about 15 per cent, and the effect was but to prolong 
for some months the period of credit contraction. This ume 
again, though the absolute rise in the currency in circula- 
tion has been greater even than at the outbreak of war, the 
total of banking deposits did not materially change, and the 
results on credit policy were negligible. 

This improvement is partly due to the increased con 
fidence in the banking system, which has been able 
withstand such serious shocks. Moreover, the weaker inst- 
tutions have been eliminated, and the smaller ones, with @ 
paid-up capital of less than £P25,000, have been deprived 
of the right to keep deposits for current account by 4? 
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gidinance dating back to 1938, but only gradually enforced. 

Out of 53 banking institutions registered in 1938, and 77 in 

there are now only 25 remaining, of which four are 

big “foreign” banks operating in Palestine. TWo of the 

banks are Arab, and the rest are Jewish, as well as 

t all the highly developed 85 co-operative credit socie- 

ties, But not more than about 12 per cent of total deposits 

ye entrusted to local banks, and another 5 per cent to the 

gedit societies. The remainder is almost equally divided 

een the “foreign” banks, among them Barclays Bank 

(pC and O), which acts as bankers to the Government and 

ihe military authorities, and the Anglo-Palestine Bank, which 

is included with the “foreign” banks chiefly for historical 

. The latter has come to be regarded as something 

ike a central bank for the Jewish financial sector, and it 

between 40 and 50 per cent of its resources in gilt- 
securities as an emergency reserve. 

It must also be borne in mind, however, that banking 
deposits have not risen to the same extent as currency in 
dculation. They amounted to £P2o0 millions in July, 1939, 
ind over £P24 millions in July this year, but the total of 
gotes and coin in circulation rose from slightly over £P5 
millions in normal times to about £P21 millions now. 
Obviously, the fluctuations in banking deposits cannot be of 
the same importance as when the latter were three or four 
jimes as great as the money in circulation. On the other 
ide must be put the fact that the general price level has 
more than doubled, the physical output of the country is on 
the increase, and the circulation inflated by the presence of 
oops, while about 4o per cent of the circulation is pre- 
wmably being hoarded either from panic or by the fellahin, 
who are not yet used to banking facilities. Contrary to 
previous experience, it is, therefore, the money in circulation 
which is at present likely to influence the accumulation of 


deposits 
Decline in Bank Loans 


The same applies to credit. Total outstanding advances 
ind bills (of banks and co-operative societies) were £P13.8 
millions in July, 1939, and £P11 millions in July this 
year, notwithstanding the rise in the turnover of money. 
In fact, the banks are complaining about the continuous 
decline in the demand for loans. Wholesale trade is much 
reduced, and to a great extent taken over by Government 
wencies. Building and military orders are also financed from 
Government resources. Industry and agriculture, which in 
pre-war times were encumbered with debt, are now able, 
aot only to meet their current needs, but also to invest new 
pital in extensions. It should be added that trade in 
general has been put on a cash basis, and that credit for 
private needs, which in pre-war times had been a sub- 
stantial item, has since been much curtailed. 

There has long been much talk about inflation, 
wut until recently the import of capital was to a 
great extent neutralised by the relatively great import 
of goods—the value of imports in the first half 
f& 1942 was £P11 millions, against £P5 millions 
in the first half of 1941, and £P8 millions in the same 
period of 1939—by the repayment of former indebtedness, 
aid to some extent by increased taxation. But these factors 
n0 longer suffice, and liquid capital is accumulating at the 
rate of about £P1.5 millions a month. The rate of interest 
is on the downward trend, security prices have almost 
tached their pre-war level, and there is a rush to the real 
estate market, where prices are still rising. Moreover, this 
tendency has coincided with a new rise in commodity prices, 
iollowing the shortage of most agricultural products. 

The need to arrest this impact of money on a market 
where the supply of goods for civilians is diminishing has 
been stressed by many quarters, and Government policy has 
been criticised for being too liberal. But the chief difficulty 
xems to lie in the problem of coping with the rural popula- 
tion, which has considerable influence on local economy, on 
the supply as well as on the demand side. 


Production in the Congo 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
Fanuary 12th 
AT a recent Press Conference in London, M. A. De 
eeschauwer, the Belgian Minister for the Colonies, who 
has just returned from an official visit to the Belgian Congo, 
quoted for the first time some figures on current production 
the colony. He stated, inter alia, that the present copper 
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output is at a rate of 160,000 metric tons per annum, and 
could be raised to 190,000 metric tons if additional supplies 
of equipment were available. Tin production has now 
reached 21,000 tons per annum, and, on the basis of present 
schedules, is to be raised to 35,000 tons by 1945. The Congo 
rubber output is at present running at an annual rate of 
6,000 to 7,000 tons, and it is hoped to raise this total to 
between 15,000 and 20,000 tons before 1945. In palm oil, 
80,000 tons per annum are now being produced, and here 
also production is to be further increased, although in 
agricultural production a number of unknown quantities— 
climatic conditions, possible pests, etc.—enter the picture. 
M. De Vleeschauwer added that in a number of other 
commodities, such as industrial diamonds, cobalt, copal, 
textile fibres and cocoa, production has reached capacity 
levels, but he quoted no definite figures. 

Nevertheless, the above data are clear indications that 
the raw materials of the Congo are being developed to the 
utmost in orderto meet Allied war needs. For copper, the 
present rate of production exceeds the past record figure 
of 1937 by some 10,000 tons. For tin, current production is 
more than twice as large as the 9,663 tons supplied in 
1939—the record figure for the pre-war period. For rubber, 
the annual production in the past ten years had never 
exceeded 1,300 tons, so that current production is some- 
thing like five times as great, and for palm oil, current 
production is about one-fifth in excess of the pre-war record 
reached in 1937. These remarkable increases deserve par- 
ticular praise, as the German occupation of Belgium has 
completely disorganised the normal trade position of the 
colony and has, in particular, deprived Congo producers 
of their main source of equipment and skilled labour. As 
regards white labour, the Congo Administration has taken 
a number of steps in recent months to prevent any adverse 
effects on current production. In important cases, tech- 
nicians have been transferred to other places of employ- 
ment, especially in the mineral industries. The position 
regarding supplies of equipment is far more difficult. Here 
the Belgian colony looks to Great Britain and the United 
States for more help. Since all supplies of strategic materials 
produced in the Belgian Congo go into the United Nations’ 
pool, and since the Congo has proved by its current prco- 
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duction that it is both anxious and able to utilise its 
available resources to the full, it is to be hoped that th. 
required equipment will be forthcoming. 

Although the contribution of the Belgian Congo to the 
Allied war effort is mainly one of supplies, it is not confined 
to this. M. De Vleeschauwer mentioned that, despite the 


Russia 
The Urals in 1942 


— year was one of enormous expansion in the indus- 
tries of the Urals. Towards the end of the year, the 
Soviet press published a number of reports which gave some 
glimpse of the scope of the work performed. It would appear 
that the bulk of the heavy armament industries has been 
concentrated in this area. In 1942, the output of the Urals’ 
machine tool and metal manufacturing industries accounted 
for not less than 70 per cent of the total industrial output 
of the Urals. The corresponding figure for 1941 was only 
slightly over 40 per cent. A year ago, the Urals were 
primarily a metal extraction area; now engineering and 
metal working have become the foremost industries—they 
account for more than two-thirds of the whole output. 

This change in the composition of the Urals’ metal 
industries has undoubtedly been a remarkable achievement. 
Under normal conditions, no such change could possibly 
have been effected within one year. But the increase of 
metal manufacturing and engineering from 40 to 70 per 
cent is explained by the fact that the Urals have absorbed 
by far the largest proportion of the evacuated engineering 
plants. In the light of recent reports, it seems that a con- 
siderably smaller proportion has gone beyond the Urals, to 
Siberia. The reports have mentioned among the plants 
transferred to the Urals the iron and steel works of 
Mariupol and Kerch, and the machine building factories of 
Kharkov and Rostov, besides other plants, such as the giant 
Kirov plant of Leningrad and factories from Kiev, Moscow 
and Dniepropetrovsk, the location of which was known 
previously. Given this massive scale of evacuation to the 
Urals, the increase from 40 to 70 per cent is not very 
surprising. 


Iron and Steel 


The expansion of the old-established iron and _ steel 
works also made headway in the past year. The director of 
the famous Magnitogorsk Iron and Steel Plant states: 


Last year our giant was growing at a rate of which we 
mever even dreamt in peace time. There is not a single 
workshop in this plant which has not been reinforced in the 
course of the past year with new installations of first-rate 
capacity and technical perfection. ... As a result of a speedy 
construction and launching of new equipment, output in the 
second half of 1942 increased by 24 per cent, and output of 
rolled metal by 34 per cent. This increase alone constitutes 
a doubling of output of all Urals plants before the revolution. 


The percentage figures are very impressive, though they 
are much below the optimistic monthly records of “ socialist 
emulation.” They are, however, too vague to allow any safe 
estimate of current production. The following table gives 
the figures for the Urals’ output of iron and steel before 
the revolution and after the completion of the Second Five 
Year Plan. 


THE URALS’ PRODUCTION 
In millions of tons (round figures) 


1913 1938 
NN PS ett ics Sac Beeches 1.8 77 
NS Shins eccndbosticeen Spi 0.9 2.6 
sn cnirastewsnvheninoes< 0.9 3.5 


A calculation of current production based on this table 
and on the percentage of increase mentioned above would 
put current output at about 7 million tons of pig iron and 
steel and at 14 to 15 million tons of iron ore. But a calcula- 
tion of this kind is, of course, open to several objections. 

The production of arms and ammunition in the Urals is 
claimed to have been doubled or even trebled in 1942. The 
important Sverdlovsk centre in the Northern Urals is 
credited with having doubled output in the first six months, 
and with having repeated the achievement in the second 
half of the year. The question arises, how the gap between 
so high an increase in the production of arms and the 
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shortage of manpower, a Belgian Congo army took , 
successful part in the Abyssinian campaign. This army js 
now under the command of the British Forces in Weg 
Africa. Since the latest changes in French West Africa, it 
has been freed for other operations and expects to be used 
in more active campaigns on the African continent, 


at War 


much lower increase in the output of iron was filled. At the 
New Year, the armament workers of the Urals pledged 
themselves to double the production of weapons and muni. 
tions again in the course of this year. (The press publisheg 
this pledge in the form of a letter from the Ural workers to 
Stalin, signed by nearly one and a-half million persons) 
Almost simultaneously, urgent appeals to intensify the col. 
lection of scrap iron appeared in the préss, appeals whic 
had been absent since last spring. 

The output of non-ferrous metals has also been greatly 
increased. The Urals are rich in nickel and chrome, mined 
in the Orsk region, and in manganese and bauxite worked 
at Magnitogorsk ; copper is abundant in the Degtyarkj 
region. Even so, there have been great technological diff- 
culties to overcome. 

Contrary to pre-war ideas, it has proved quite possible 
and sound to smelt ferro-manganese from poor manganese 
ores in large blast furnaces fully using valuable gases. Our 
workers have fully mastered the method of smelting high- 
quality steel in large open-hearth furnaces for the production 
of the most perfect types of arms. Operating the same 
machines as before, we now roll over 25 brands of metal 
needed for defence purposes. 


The Pace of Building 


The construction of new industrial buildings has ex- 
panded by over 300 per cent during the past year. The 
shortage of building materials has been acute, as most of 
the Russian cement works were concentrated in the terri- 
tories captured by the Germans. It is only natural that most 
of the new constructions should have been built in a 
make-shift manner to meet the most pressing require- 
ments of the moment. The press has published many 
instances of an almost fantastic tempo in building. The 
speed in the mobilisation of building materials and of 
labour for urgent constructions has been facilitated by the 
very high degree of concentration in the. building industry. 
The People’s Commissariat for Building has allecated all 
building work to a few trusts, each of them responsible 
for a large industrial area. Two such trusts are known to 
operate in the Urals. One of them, the Yoush-Ural-T yazh- 
Stroi, is responsible for all the heavy constructions in the 
Southern Urals. This trust is apparently “ attached ” to the 
non-ferrous and steel industries of the Orsk region. Another 
trust, the Teplo-Stroi, has been responsible for building in 
the central and probably also in the northern Urals. It was 
this trust which built the new giant Magnitogorsk furnace 
within five months (see The Economist, December 19, 1942, 
page 770), as well as another large furnace at Chusovaya 
opened only a few days ago. 


Living Conditions 


The Urals, have become a “melting pot” for the 
masses of workers evacuated from the western provinces. 
The authorities do their utmost to encourage them t 
settle down in the Urals for good. “ Ural-mindedness” is 
being fostered among the many Muscovites, Leningraders 
and Ukrainians whom the fortunes of the war have brought 
to Chelyabinsk, Magnitogorsk or Sverdlovsk. 

Meanwhile, lack of housing and some food shortages 
have rather severely affected the workers in the Urals. Some 
towns have increased their population ten and fifteen fold; 
new works were frequently started literally in the open aif 
with no housing accommodation in the neighbourhood. 
Towards the end of 1942, the position was easing. Newly 
erected workers’ settlements could already absorb many of 
the evacuees and newcomers ; but, naturally enough, there 
is still overcrowding in most places ; and it will take ume 
before more tolerable housing accommodation can be pfo- 
vided. The food position has forced every large-scale entef- 
prise to care for its own “food-base.” Most factories have 
developed their own farms. A report from one of the 
largest and most modern tank factories in the Urals givé 
some idea about the scope of this farming. The factory’ 
farm has 4,500 acres of sown area, 1,000 cows and 1,600 pigs. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Tax Reform Proposals 


ITH the date of the next Budget only some three 
W months off, it is not surprising that the FBI should 
have submitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer another 
memorandum suggesting reforms in taxation. Its claims 
we based on the contention that industry must, for a time 
at least, be financed by retaining profits within businesses : 

As the nation may have to face after the war a long period 
of high taxation, industry may no longer be able to rely on 
outside sources for finance. 

On this somewhat flimsy assumption, the FBI makes a 
number of suggestions some of which are in themselves 
quite laudable. They deplore the high rate of EPT and the 
inability of the Government to reduce it ; and they propose 
that the Board of Referees should be empowered to grant 
sandards up to 8 per cent—or I0 per cent in director- 
controlled companies—where concerns have to work on a 
substituted standard, based on a percentage of profit. 
The existing maxima are 6 and 8 per cent, respec- 
tively, and there seems no reason in equity why the rates 
should not be increased to the maxima mentioned, which 
ae those for new concerns and newly introduced capital. 
Ina small way, it would introduce a greatly needed element 
of elasticity into EPT. 

The main suggestions of the memorandum, however, are 
concerned with income tax. They are, briefly, two: that 
allocations to reserve should be taxed at less than the full 
rate, and that tax relief should be granted in respect of 
al assets used up in production or in trading. (Particular 
reference is made to freehold property, leasehold premises, 
cost of patents, trade marks, designs and the residual value 
of assets not replaced.) An article in The Economist on 
January 2nd showed what the Inland Revenue does allow 
for depreciation. The conclusion was reached that the 
system has many shortcomings ; and it is hoped in a later 
atticle to sketch the outlines of a positive plan for en- 
couraging the replacement of the physical capital of industry 
much more rapidly than has hitherto been usual in this 
country. Whether concessions could properly be extended 


to the full list of imponderables suggested by the FBI is 
another matter. There are grave disadvantages, for instance, 
in the present system of patents, as two recent articles in 
The Economist (on January 16th and 23rd) have pointed 
out; and the same considerations apply, in some measure, 
to such rights as trade marks and designs, at least insofar 
as these exist to perpetuate the demand for existing goods, 
to the exclusion of improvements, by the same makers 
or others. The general principle of using the machinery of 
differential taxation to direct, stimulate or, if need be, retard 
the flow of new investment is admittedly desirable. Indeed, 
it is perhaps one of the best means to these ends, and for 
some industries at some times this policy might well be 
taken far beyond anything suggested by the FBI. But it 
is a policy which could only be applied, without a very 
large measure of Government control, to industries where 
a sufficient degree of competition exists to ensure that the 
benefits of new equipment were passed on to the consumer. 
It is the benefit to the community which ought to be the 
criterion whether a concession is permissible or not. 

Coupled with this proposal for an extension of depre- 
ciation allowances, the claim of the FBI that 

the retained profits of the business taxpayer should be granted 

some relief from taxation subject to necessary safeguards, 
seems in part to ask for the same thing twice over. The 
“safeguards ” appear to refer only to the need to make 
sure that the full rate of tax is paid if the profits retained 
are subsequently distributed. What is intended, presumably, 
is that allocations to reserves, beyond those already relieved 
of all tax, should bear less than the full rate. Insofar as 
these further allocations are intended only to cover the 
additional cost of maintaining the physical capital, there 
may be a strong case for a differential rate of tax. Indeed, 
under the scheme adumbrated above, allowance would be 
made for any disability which a company would suffer 
from a rise in the price of the goods it required, provided 
always that the indications were that the volume of physical 
capital of that particular industry should be maintained. 
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But to suggest that all money retained for investment in the 
business should be granted a lower rate of tax would not 
serve the best interests of the country, either in the im- 
mediate post-war period or in the longer run. 

There is a large and influential body of opinion which 
holds that all projects for the extension and replacement 
of capital should be subjected to the various sifting pro- 
cesses which went on in the pre-war capital market—and 
whose efficacy would be greatly improved by the publica- 
tion of really informative accounts. Whether it is desirable 
to go as far as this or not, it is clearly most dangerous 
to grant to existing concerns, irrespective of the secular 
trend in the industry in which they operate and the shorter 
term needs of the post-war situation, a definite encourage- 
ment to expand. On the basis of the FBI’s assumption, 
quoted above, it would mean that only existing concerns 
would have any disposable capital, clearly a most undesir- 
able state of affairs. This is especially so in existing 
circumstances when such a measure would give to con- 
cerns who happen to be able to make a contribution 
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to the war effort an advantage over those who cannot— 
again irrespective of post-war needs and of their relative 
efficiency. 

It is certain that the physical capital of the country mus 
be run down by total war. It is virtually certain that, unde; 
a regime of 100 per cent EPT, even with a contingent 
refund of 20 per cent, less tax, cash resources will be far 
below the level required to effect replacement and adapta- 
tion, at the higher level of prices likely to prevail. It js 
however, even more certain that for some considerable time 
it will be not cash, but priorities which must count. And 
the priorities must be allocated according to the dictates 
of the reconstruction programme. It seems that, as it is, 
there will be gross inequities arising from the differing 
degrees of liquidity between individual firms and, Possibly 
whole industries. But these might easily be adjusted in . 
sense quite opposite to the real requirements of the com- 
munity—at least in the post-war reconstruction period—by 
a system of indiscriminate relief in taxation on allocations 
to reserve such as the FBI suggests. 


Finance and Banking 


Wider Credit Base 


Although most of the clearing banks have been making 
up this week for their January returns and have, in conse- 
quence, been calling funds from the market, there has at all 
umes been an adequate supply of credit. The position was 
eased by the fact that no TDR payments were expected 
from the banks this week, this being the first break in such 
payments since the first week of October, 1942. The current 
nominal maturities amounted to £15 millions. Treasury bill 
maturities should also have helped, being £10 millions in 
excess of new payments. A large part of the recent maturi- 
ties of Treasury bills have, however, been in official hands, 
having been acquired by the special buyer before the turn 
of the year and, again, in the mid-January spasm of strin- 
gency. The maturity of these bills is in part reflected in the 
fall of £7,190,000 in Government securities revealed by the 
latest Bank return. The effect of this movement on the 
volume of bank cash has been more than made good by a 
combination of other influences. The most important is the 
continued clearing of vested India stock warrants, which is 
refiected in a further reduction of £6,744,000 in other 
accounts. In addition, the draining of public deposits has 
gone to new record lengths this week, the total of this item 
falling by £4,762,000 to the exceptionally low figure of 
£4,745,000. Further help has come from an end-month 
increase in other securities, while the return of £1,320,000 
of notes from circulation has also contributed to the build- 
tag up of bankers’ balances to £175,857,000. 


x x x 


Bank Credit in 1942 


The expansion of bank credit in 1942 showed a con- 
siderable diminution on the pace maintained in the pre- 
vious year. The deposits of the eleven clearing banks rose 
oy £299,466,000 last year, compared with £529,186,000 in 
1941. This comparison must not be taken as evidence of a 
slackening of deficit financing and of other forces making 
for an inflation of credit. The main explanation of this 
seemingly favourable development is provided by the 
absorption into tax reserve certificates of funds which, in 
large part, would otherwise have remained on deposit at the 
banks in anticipation of tax payments. As the amount of tax 
reserve certificates outstanding increased by £453 millions 
over the year, it will be seen that the forces making for 
credit expansion lost little, if any, of their strength over that 
period. The expansion in deposits over 1942 is overstated 
in the composite balance sheets to the extent of £24,011,000, 
this being the amount by which cheques in course of 
collection and transit items at the end of 1942 exceeded 
the comparable figure at the end of 1941. The growth in 
bank credit last year derives from the banks’ increased 
holdings of Treasury deposit receipts, investments and 
Treasury bills—in that order. TDRs ere £137,500,000 
higher at £895,500,000, while investments have risen by 
£121,591,000 and bills discounted by £26,437,000. The 
higher bill portfolio is .a reflection of the increase in the 
issue of Treasury bills via the weekly tender which began 
last October and which, by the end of the year, had raised 
the “tender” issue by some £70 millions compared with 
the end of 1941. On this evidence, the banks do not appear 


to have obtained more than a small proportion of the addi- 
tional Treasury bills which were put into circulation for 
their special benefit. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that the banks’ holding of commercial paper declined appre- 
ciably during the year, those banks which differentiate in 
their balance sheets between Treasury and other bills show- 
ing a reduction of about 50 per cent in the holding of the 
latter. It follows that the banks’ Treasury bill holding rose 
by rather more than the indicated increase in the bill port- 
folio. Advances continue to fall, their total at the end 








(In £ millions) 
| Dec. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
| 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1992 
Capital and reserves .....| 140-3; 140-3 140-3 140-3 140-3; 140-9 
Acceptances, etc......... |} 111-1} 88-8| 90-7] 90-2 92-4 | 93-1 
Notes in circulation... ... 1°5 1-5 1-5 | 1-5 | 1-6 16 
Current, deposit and other | | | 
DE oa ocesencvda | 3,329-1 | 3,304-6 | 3,358 -2 | 3,424-3 | 3,471-9 | 3,628-6 
Total liabilities. .....| 3,582 -0 | 3,535-2 |3,590-7 | 3,656 -3 | 3,706 -1 | 3,864-2 
LS EEE Tee Te ee 365-9 351 +3 349-1 | 350-1; 366-7 | 390-4 
Cheques, balances, and | | 
items in transit ....... | 162-0} 112-8} 116-8| 117-5! 120-6| 186-2 
Money at call........... | 141-3 | 133 -2 | 126 -8 | 136-1 | 134-6 | 142-2 
LS RF AS ee 171-1 | 283-4 276-5 | 270-5 | 241-2 197-5 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 758-0 | 634-0 | 693-0 | 744-0 | 803-5 | 895-5 
Investments .........00% } 998-6 |1,081-5 | 1,096 -7 | 1,108 -2 | 1,117-4 | 1,120°2 
Loans and Advances..... 806 -7 | 783-5 | 774-4 | 773-0 | 763-0! 172-8 
Investments in affiliated! | 
DE neh ornn asset d | 23-8] 23-8) 23-8| 23-8} 23-8} 23-9 
Cover for acceptances,| | | 
premises, etc..........; 154-6] 131-7 133 -6 133-1-| 135-3 | 1355 
Total assets....... | 3,582-0 | 3,535-2 | 3,590-7 | 3,656 -3 | 3,706 -1 | 3,864-2 








the year being £33,924,000 lower than at the end of 1941. 
The factors responsible for this movement are those which 
have been at work ever since the early months of the war; 
in particular, the smoother operation of the system of 
progress payments to Government contractors by the 
various supply departments has made war industry less 
dependent than ever on bank credit. The cash position 
remains nicely adjusted to the figure required to underpin 
the required volume of deposits, and the cash ratio on 
December 31st last stood at 10.76 per cent, compared with 
10.99 per cent a year previously. 


* * * 


Unifying American Sterling, Accounts 


Arrangements have been made to simplify the condi- 
tions governing sterling accounts held in this country for 
United States residents. Apart from special categories, t0 
be noted later, these accounts have since July, 1940, con- 
sisted of three groups. In the first place, there are “ regis 
tered” accounts. These are opened almost exclusively im 
the name of banks and represent sterling which is freely 
convertible into dollars at the official rate. Secondly, there 
are “sterling area accounts” opened in the name of indl- 
viduals resident in the United States but having certain 
payments—usually of a regular periodic kind—to make 
this country. Thirdly, there are the “old” or “free 
accounts. These represent sterling of the pre-July, 194% 
variety which is available for meeting obligations of at 
least that vintage and which can only be converted into 
dollars at the free sterling-dollar rate of exchange. As 
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ruary 2nd next, these three categories of sterling 
are > be merged, and all will rank as 2 registered , 
po This is obviously a considerable gain to the 
holders of US sterling area and “old” accounts who 
hitherto have had no guarantee of convertibility of their 
sterling into dollars at the official rate. The free market 
rate for sterling in New York had recently been hovering 
ground $3.50, having fallen to that level in what had 
become an extremely narrow and at times almost nominal 
market. The disappearance of this market, and the 
“phoney ” rates which have at times been quoted in it, 
represent one of the advantages which this country should 
derive from the new arrangement. The new regulations 
Jeave unaffected the blocked sterling accounts maintained 
in the name of US residents and sterling accounts kept in 
the books of British traders for US holders. The blocked 
accounts represent the proceeds of liquidation of certain 
capital assets, and will continue to be available for re- 
investment in certain types of sterling securities. The 
sterling held here for American film companies will also 
be unaffected by the new arrangements. 


x x * 


Currency in Tripolitania 


The monetary arrangements that have been introduced 
in Tripolitania following the British occupation of the 
capital were prepared well in advance. Not only was the 
eventuality for which they were elaborated long and con- 
fidently expected, but the precedents for all the technical 
details had already been worked out with the occupation of 
the Italian East African territories. The monetary circulation 
in Italian North Africa consists of Banco d'Italia lira notes 
and of small token coins. This lira currency will continue 
in circulation, though it is to be expected that there will be 
some stamping of the notes in order to differentiate them 
from those circulating in Italy itself. It should be noted 
that the Banco d’Italia note circulation has covered metro- 
politan and colonial Italy without any discrimination between 
the issues serving these various territories. The local cur- 
rency in Tripolitania will be supplemented by British Mili- 
tary Authority notes which will serve the requirements of 
the occupying forces. These notes are similar to those taken 
by British troops into French North Africa. They are 
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sterling notes, and the rate of exchange fixed for them is 
480 lire to the £. This is the parity fixed in other Italian 
colonial territories already occupied by the British. ‘This rate 
of exchange compares with a figure of 68 lire to the £ 
quoted when Italy entered the war. The official rate had 
for many years given a highly flattering value to the lira, 
and in the black market in Italy the rates quoted for sterling 
and dollar in the immediate pre-war years had approached 
fairly near the conversion figure which has now been fixed 
in Italian colonial territories. The existing branches of 
Italian banks in Tripolitania will continue to serve their 
considerably diminished Italian clientéle, but it is evident 
that additional banking facilities will have to be provided 
to serve the needs of the occupying troops and authorities. 
Hitherto, Barclays Bank (DC and O) has followed closely 
on the heels of the armies which have overrun the Italian 
African Empire. It seems a fair guess to assume that it will 
be operating in Tripoli before long. 


x *x « 


Anglo-International Bank Capital 


It has been announced this week that shareholders in 
the Anglo-International Bank are to receive a capital re- 
payment of §s. for every share of £1 held. The nominal 
value of the shares will thus be reduced to 15s. each. There 
are 1,960,008 shares in issue, and the repayment will involve 
a sum of £490,002. The repayment was foreshadowed by 
the chairman of the bank in 1941, and represents a con- 
siderable step in the liquidation of this institution. The 
latest balance-sheet shows a holding of cash and British 
Government securities amounting to £669,033. As against 
this, there are liabilities of £142,411. These are for the 
most part owing to European customers which cannot be 
dealt with while the war continues and present regulations 
exist. It is, however, necessary to provide for their discharge 
in due course, and this explains why the proposed return of 
capital falls well short of the available resources. When the 
capital repayment is completed, and allowance is made for 
discharging liabilities to customers, there will remain some 
£50,000 in liquid assets. In addition, there are frozen assets 
of unknown value which are included in the balance-sheet 
at £739,105. Most of these represent claims on customers in 
Germany, and countries occupied by Germany, and are 
relics of the Standstill agreements. 


Investment 


Break-up Values 


Although some of the indices of stock exchange values 
continue to show almost daily rises, there can be little 
question but that the last few days have seen a falling off 
in both activity and firmness over a considerable field. 
There are a number of exceptions. Home railway equities 
are enjoying a renewed upswing, while a number of interna- 
tional shares, mostly of companies domiciled in Canada, 
have shown further sharp advances, increasing the dis- 
crepancy between quotations in London and New York. 
These rises are mostly of a speculative character, in that 
they evidently discount a return to more normal powers over 
the distribution of gross earnings after the war. It is not 
possible, however, to say that they are unreasonable on 
that account. Another group of rises, of which the recent 
appreciation in some shipping shares is typical, is based on 
the re-emergence of the break-up value argument. This 
phenomenon was seen at its height in Continental Europe 
during the period of acute inflation. It was then fashionable 
to argue that, since the replacement value of assets was 
rising in a fantastic manner, equity shares should keep in 
step. There is a sound argument—in the absence of highly 
differential taxation—for supposing that equity shares will 
constitute a fairly efficient hedge against inflation, but it 
rests on the rising prices, not of the assets of the company, 
but of the goods which it will produce. Only if continued 
Production can be assumed is the rise in equity shares 
justified. On any large scale, break-up values can never be 
tealised. In a general way, it is earning power, and not asset 
value, which counts. Even if the assets are entirely in cash 
and Government securities, this contention remains, broadly 
speaking, true, for it will seldom be the intention of the 
directorate to distribute the assets. In the particular problem 

the moment, it may be of great value to have command 
Over a large volume of liquid resources when the war ends. 
It would, however, be even more valuable, one would sup- 


pose, to have the certainty of receiving priority of allocation 
for the purposes one has in mind. Nor is the fact that the 
current cash value of liquid assets exceeds the market valua- 
tion of the share to which they are applicable, a certain 
assurance that share values should rise. Even if it is possible 
for the enterprise in question to enter an industry where 
the secular trend is upward, there is no guarantee that the 
knowledge and skill which have brought success in one 
industry can be employed with equal benefit in another, 
while there is great danger that those in charge will feel 
that they can achieve this difficult task. 


x * * 


Monopoly by Patent 


The arrival in this country of a synopsis of the 
judgment in a recent case in an American Federal District 
Court makes possible a useful footnote to the articles on 
patents appearing in The Economist on January 16th and 
23rd. This was a case brought by the Attorney-General 
against nine of the leading glass container manufacturers 
under the Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust Laws. In his 
decision, Judge Frank L. Kloeb stated that the principal 
defendant, with the co-operation of one or another of the 
associated concerns, had pursued a plan whereby, 


through threats of litigation backed by the financial power it 
controlled, by litigation beyond the dreams of the average 
man, through the acquisition of patents and businesses of 
competing devices and firms at a great outlay of money, it 
has corralled within its possession and control an aggregation 
of all the patents that pertain to the gob feed process in the 
manufacture of glass—one of the two automatic processes 
whereby glass containers may be made. 


He went on to say that this aggregation had been 
strengthened by acquiring patents for other devices ; that 
patents were discarded or shelved, having been obtained 
solely with the object of eliminating competition, and that 
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the association was an unholy alliance designed by the 
parties t6 attain selfish objectives at the ultimate expense 
of the public, The result, he said, is that no one can engage 
in the manufacture of glass container ware without applying 
to the association, which has consistently refused licences 
to new enterprises. The net result is a complete domination 
of the industry, so that prices to the consumer may be 
raised beyond all reason. The judge gave instructions, 
which if carried out would break up the ring, but the case 
will be taken to the Supreme Court, whose decision will 
be awaited with interest. This is the effect of the patent 
law in the American background. It is possible to point to 
a number of differences in law between America and this 
country, and, if one only read the laws, it would be possible 
to suppose that such things could not happen here. This is 
a delusion. Against a background of laws and policies which 
makes it possible for industrial groups to combine to extract 
a higher profit per unit from the consumer, the patent laws 
afford no protection, especially where there is no power 
vested in Government to bar practices which lead to 
monopoly. There is every reason to suppose that develop- 
ment in this country has been, and continues to be, parallel 
to that in the USA. But the British public is seldom treated 
to a case of this magnitude, because of the tacit agreement 
among manufacturers. When some unfortunate, who sees 
his business threatened with eclipse, wishes to protest, he 
is seldom able to face the huge expenditure and delay which 
such an action involves. Direct anti-trust legislation is not 
the most hopeful method of attack. It is necessary to abolish 
all privilege, or at least to reduce it to dimensions when 
it serves the organisation of plenty. 


x * * 


Protecting the Shareholder 


More than once in recent months, when commenting 
on company reconstruction schemes, The Economist has 
suggested the need for some permanent machinery for 
advising the investor. While admitting the efforts of private 
individuals to assist the shareholder, no one who has 
studied these efforts can deny that the advice is not always 
good, however well-intentioned ; that a great deal of time 
and energy is wasted through a lack of appreciation of the 
technical problems involved, and that the committees ap- 
pointed commonly do not carry great weight, with either 
shareholders or company directorates. It is evident that, 
without some extensive organisation, people of the requisite 
standing and experience will not take up the cudgels on 
behalf of the unfortunate. The need for some such pro- 
tection will, however, grow, if the ownership of industry 
is to remain in private hands, and it seems reasonable that 
the institutions principally concerned should get together 
to provide it. The Stock Exchanges, as providing the market, 
the Institutes of Company Secretaries and of Chartered 
Accountants, and the Association of Incorporated Ac- 
countants, are all interested to the extent that the good 
repute of joint stock finance redounds to their own credit, 
while the Board of Trade has a general responsibility for 
seeing that the law is not defeated. If there should ever 
again be a closely knit and enduring group of issuing 
houses, such as the merchant banking concerns which were 
responsible for issues prior to 1914, that, too, could play 
its part—indeed, insofar as these houses are still interested, 
they may do so even now. It seems a feasible plan, given 
a sufficiency of public spirit, that each of these concerns 
should enlist a small panel of people of good standing 
who would be prepared to serve on a committee which 
would “vet” and pass an opinion on any reconstruction 
scheme which was drawn up. The committee selected to 
deal with any particular scheme would be able to draw on 
the knowledge and experience of the institutions in ques- 
tion, and might secure the assistance of the investment 
trust and insurance associations. If, despite this, they found 
that the information did not exist on which to base a 
conclusion, the shareholder would be well advised to reject 
the scheme, leaving the company the alternatives of ac- 
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cepting the status quo or supplying the information, The 
finance could be provided by a levy on the funds of the 
company—this would only need a short bill—ang the 
necessary secretarial services could be provided, at a reason. 
able fee, by the Stock Exchange, London, which would in 
most cases have reasonably complete records. Coupled with 
technical reforms which it is within the power of the 
Stock Exchange to make effective over a period, and with 
a more enlightened criticism in the Press, this should 
quickly establish a body of practice which would render the 
labour of most advisory committees very light. 


* x * 


Whitehall Electric Scheme 


Whitehall Electric Investments, a subsidiary of White. 
hall Securities Corporation, has large interests in electric 
power companies situated in this country, in Spain and ip 
Greece as well as indirect interests in the Far East, Jts 
capital consists of £2,500,000 7} per cent cumulative pre- 
ference shares, on which the dividend is six months ip 
arrears, and twice as much ordinary capital held by White. 
hall Securities, on which the last dividend was 3 per cent 
for 1932-33. Whitehall Electric recently sold a Spanish 
interest, and, being unable to find suitable means of pr. 
investing the money, proposes the following scheme 
Holders of preference capital are to be repaid half in cash, 
There is no redemption clause, and, despite the poor shape 
in which the company finds itself, holders are entitled to 
some compensation for abandoning a right to 7} per cent 
for the life of the company. Far from offering any such 
inducement, the directors, who in practice hold the equity, 
suggest a cut to 6 per cent in the interest on the remaining 
moiety of the capital, offering in exchange Is. in cash and 
8s. in ordinary shares for every £1 of preference capital 
held after the repayment. That is to say, they get rid of 
a liability of some £75,000 net per annum in exchange 
for a transfer of 10 per cent of the equity. The earings 
on the whole of this equity over the past decade have 
been of the order of £500,000. It is disturbing to find that, 
in the special circumstances, the associations of the invest- 
ment trusts and insurance companies have decided to 
accept the scheme. It should certainly not be accepted by 
the private investor. Granted that, in the changed circum- 
stances, there may not, for some years, be enough earnings 
to cover the full preference dividend on the existing capital, 
there is no doubt that they will cover half of it. The 
equity holders will be well out of their bad bargain if they 
are allowed to repay half the preference at the cost of 
giving up a slice of the equity and continuing to pay the 
full dividend on the remaining preference. 


*x * * 


Foreign Investment and the Future 


By the end of 1941, the war had already assumed world 
proportions. There was in 1942, as the Report of the 
Council of Foreign Bondholders points out, only one further 
default, that of Siam, and for this the occupation of the 
country by Japan was, of course, solely responsible. The 
resumption of a modified service on the external debt of 
Paraguay and the agreement, in principle, of terms for the 
resumption of its debt service by Colombia, are functions 
mainly of an increase in the foreign exchange resources of 
these two countries. The Council points out that, while 
the revenue position of certain Latin American Goveft- 
ments has been prejudiced by the reduction in imports, the 
increased purchases made by the United States and Great 
Britain have greatly enlarged the exchange resources avail 
able for honouring external debt obligations. Outside Latn 
America and Siam, there has been no change in the foreign 
debt position in 1942. Looking to the future, the Council 
raises the issue of post-war debt service and its influence 
on the balance of payments. It seems perhaps a little unduly 
defeatist to assume that British export markets, in South 
America and elsewhere, must be sensibly diminished as # 
result of the war. But it is true that, if the volume of exports 
does fail to recover even to the pre-war level, the relative 
importance of capital investment as an element in 
country’s invisible exports will increase. It is too early yt 
to estimate the potential capacity of the belligerent 
occupied countries for meeting service on their ext 
debs, and it is highly probable that readjustment of the 
burden will have to be undertaken in each individual cas. 
The most important consideration is that reconstructi? 
loans, when they are made, should be based on pat 
productive enterprise and issued at rates realisticall 
adjusted to capacity to pay. 
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Company Notes 


Tobacco Earnings 
The latest results of two large tobacco companies, 
ial Tobacco and the United Tobacco Companies 
(South) provide an interesting contrast. The former, which 
operates inside Great Britain, has, according to its pre- 
: statement, maintained its usual 15 per cent, tax 
fee, ordinary dividend, and repeated the tax free 2} per 
gent bonus, which last year was reduced from § per cent. 
After repeating the allocation of £500,000 to general reserve, 
the disclosed figure for the carry forward is some £35,000 
higher at approximately £1,701,000. In the absence of any 
gher allocations, earnings for the equity total some 
{7,108,000, equivalent to 18.9 per cent, tax free, the same 
gover as was earned a year ago. It can be estimated that 
the net trading profit is only some £11,000 less than the 
{1,978,479 disclosed in the previous year. It is highly re- 
le that the company does not differentiate the sources 
gf its income, or disclose its tax liability. The United 
Tobacco Company, which operates in South Africa, has 
failed to halt the decline in earnings which commenced in 
1939, the latest fall from £1,067,225 to £851,398 contrasting 
with the minor reductions of the two previous years, The 
dividend is consequently cut from 36} to 284, both free 
South African income-tax, covered by earnings of 36.1 and 
94 per cent respectively. By omitting the £35,000 transfer 
to employees pension fund, the carry forward is £30,000 
higher at £474,204. It is likely that the larger part of the 
fall is attributable to increased taxation, since the balance- 
sheet suggests an expansion of the company’s activity. 
Stocks are some £180,000 higher at £2,439,006, and cash 
md debtors share equally a rise of some £56,000, the latter 
now totalling £688,607. A new item is the £250,000 of 33 
per cent Notes, which have probably financed the increased 
socks. Possibly similar expansion accounts for the fact that 
nt loans from subsidiaries are some {£180,000 lower at 
{502,766. Creditors, including taxation, are almost £365,000 
higher at £1,202,963, the latter factor, doubtless, accounting 
for the larger part of the rise. It is possible that the South 
African company is merely repeating the experience of the 
British companies in the first years of war, and it is not 
improbable that current conditions in the Union will enable 
the company to stabilise earnings during the current year, 
uless taxation is increased, The tos. ordinary shares of 
United Tobacco at 82s. 6d. ex dividend yield £3 8s. 8d. 
fee of South African tax, while a price of 146s. 1o}d. for 
Imps. ordinary to yield £2 8s. 4d., also tax free, reflects 
considerable confidence in both companies. 


* * * 


further Woolworth Setback 


For the second year in succession, the net profits of 
Woolworths, before tax, show a marked recession, 
though in the latest period, the drop of £704,937 is less 
than half that of a year ago. For the year to December 31, 
1942, the preliminary statement shows net earnings of 
{5,699,822 against £6,404,759. There is a saving in tax 
lability of only £261,370, reducing the charge to 
{3,295,836, so that the greater part of the setback is passed 
® to equity earnings, which amount to £2,143,986 against 
{2,587,554, representing 57.1 against 69 per cent. The 

tion to staff funds is unchanged at £110,000. Thus, 
the total payment on ordinary stock could have been main- 
ined at the previous year’s total of 55 per cent., includ- 
mg a5 per cent bonus, at the cost of some reduction in 
he transfer to reserve. The management has, however, 
prudently decided to maintain the allocation of £250,000 to 

old and leasehold reserve. Consequently, the bonus, 
tduced from 15 to 5 per cent in 1941, is eliminated in the 

t period, and stockholders receive an ordinary divi- 

of 50 per cent. The carry forward, as a result of this 
cut, is raised from £7,057,795 to £7,076,781. In a sense, 

further decline in net profits is less remarkable than 
deceleration in the rate of that fall. It still remains 
inertain how much of the previous year’s setback was 
due to the provision of EPT on the peak earnings of 1940. 
tin so far as the reversal of the upward trend was 
simply to a deterioration in trading conditions, there 
aa have been little improvement last year. There has 
almost certainly been a further fall in turnover and an 
Increase in staffing difficulties. To some extent, these may 
been compensated by expansion in the scope of the 
tore’s activity outside the 3d. and 6d. price range. Clearly, 
Concern has not, and will not, be able to maintain gross 
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profits in war conditions, but the decline so far appears 
to have been minimised. The §s. ordinary stock, at §8s., 
yields £4 7s. 4d. per cent. 
x * 

Bowater-Lloyd Results 

The accounts of the Bowater-Lloyd group of paper 
mills for the year to September 30th last show a general, 
though modest, recession in profits, for which the further 
restrictions on the output of newsprint must be held respon- 
sible. The results of the parent, Bowater’s Paper Mills, also 
a manufacturing concern, are typical. Disclosed profits 
declined from £196,870 to £192,758. Tax required £50,000, 
as in the previous year, and other charges remained approxi- 
mately constant. War damage, which absorbed £11,193 
against £24,077, was, as in the case of all related companies 
except Bowaters and Lloyds Sales Company, again charged 
to contingencies reserve. Thus, earnings for dividends are 
slightly lower at £63,517. Following the policy of con- 
serving resources, no payment is made on cumulative pre- 
ference arrears. In the latest year, the surplus is added to 
the carry forward, raising it to £108,486 instead of being 
transferred to dividend reserve. This experience and policy 
is closely followed.by the other two United Kingdom 
operating companies, Bowater’s Mersey Paper Mills and 
Edward Lloyd, Limited, which announce total profits of 
£113,861 against £115,299 and of £303,864 against £310,842, 
respectively. In neither case is there any dividend payment. 
Edward Lloyd Investment, the holding concern controlling 
Edward Lloyd, Limited, received no revenue and incurred 
no expenses, being now relieved of all administrative costs, 
so that the undistributed balance remains unchanged at 
£101,746. Dividends are again paid on equity shares by 
Bowaters and Lloyds Sales, the distributing company. With 
a decline in income from. £92,451 to £90,347, there is, 
however, no bonus on ordinary capital, which receives 20 
against 22} per cenit, narrowly covered by current earnings. 
The Newfoundland operating company, Bowater’s New- 
foundland Pulp and Paper Mills, the whole of whose pre- 
ference capital has now been acquired by the group, is 
expected to have earned lower profits in the year to 
December 31, 1942, owing to the pegging of the price for 
newsprint in the USA and the rise of material and labour 
costs in Newfoundland. In 1941 total receipts rose from 
$2,983,000 to $3,032,000. 

* * * 


Distribution Policy 


The latest profit and loss accounts of the Bowater-Lloyd 
group make it plain that, despite the further setback to gross 
receipts, the directors have been successful in husbanding 
liquid resources. In every case liquid assets have increased, 
despite war damage payments and debenture redemption. 
It is in line with this policy that the management should 
announce that the relative merits of schemes for funding 
arrears of preference capital are being considered. The 
arrears to latest dividend dates amount to £442,000 gross 
for Bowater’s Paper Mills, to £96,250 for Bowater’s 
Mersey Paper Mills and to £486,500 for Edward Lloyd, 
Limited. The balance sheet position of all the companies 
appears to be satisfactory. Bowater’s Paper Mills show a 
rise in net liquid assets from £305,988 to £330,033. Tota! 
reserves, including dividend reserve, stand at £1,226,470, 
while net loans to subsidiaries stand at £191,252 against 
£138,753. Clearly, the group will have to take steps to deal 
with the accumulating total of preference arrears before it 
can prove an attractive investment to the market. The pre- 
war results of the group were far from satisfactory, but the 
preference holders ought not to be asked to accept a scheme 
based on wartime depression. There is, thus, some reason 
to believe that a funding arrangement is premature. The 
directors themselves point out that the Government regu- 
lations of December 27, 1942, tighten still further the 
restrictions on the manufacture of newsprint, although they 
hope to make good by a wider profit margin. The acquisi- 
tion of the preference capital of the Newfoundland associate, 
bringing control of substantially greater supplies of raw 
material is welcome, but not immediately relevant. Sales in 
the United States may be stimulated, but the position of 
the British manufacturing companies cannot be greatly 
affected. It is, of course, encouraging that the “B” deben- 
ture stock of the Newfoundland company has been converted 
from 5} to 33} per cent. The position of the group, whose 
wartime course has been steered with considerable skill, 
remains uncertain, especially as paper pulp may not have 
a high priority among post-war exports. Further, it is 
doubtful whether the trough of current production has yet 
been touched. 
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Shipping and the War 


The impact of war on shipping concerns is strikingly 
revealed by the report of the Alexander Shipping Company 
for the year ended March 31st last. Net profit, including 
income from investments, is practically halved at £31,806, 
against £60,161 earned last year. The allocations to main- 
tenance and investment reserves, which a year ago required 
£15,000 in all, are not repeated on the ground that the 
existing reserves are adequate. Consequently, after meeting 
the preference dividend, £23,706, equal to 8.3 per cent on 
the ordinary capital, is available to cover a payment reduced 
to 74 per cent against the 12} per cent paid, and slightly 
underearned, in 1940-41. The shareholders are over-com- 
pensated for the reduced dividend by the distribution of a 
cash bonus of 5 per cent, not subject to tax, requiring 
some £15,000 out of realised capital profits. In his state- 
ment, the chairman, Mr C. E. Alexander, complains that 
the Government hire terms for tramp steamers are in- 
adequate for the provision of depreciation and full interest 
payments. He hopes, however, that representations now 
being made by the Chamber of Shipping to the Ministry 
concerned will not be without effect. The balance sheet 
serves only to complete the dismal picture. The book value 
of the fleet has been reduced by a third to £199,470, 
while there is a jump in the holding of Government 
securities of £260,000 to £324,954, reflecting insurance pay- 
ments. The latter, contends the chairman, are insufficient to 
provide replacements for lost ships owing to the rise in 
building costs. Further, in the absence of adequate financial 
incentive, the board has kept to the decision, taken last 
year, to defer replacements indefinitely. The reduced 
business of the smaller fleet is revealed by a fall in debtors 
and voyage accounts of some £150,000 to £122,385, while 
a smaller, yet proportionate, reduction has been effected in 
sundry creditors to £96,508. Cash has risen some £179,000 
to £516,848 and there is corresponding improvement in 


the liquid position of the company, surplus assets 
some £854,000 against £486,148. As sinkings continue, anj 
since ships are not to be replaced, revenue and dividend; 
must inevitably decline. It is to be hoped that after the 
the company will be able to rebuild and so regain its Rive 
Plate trade. In view of the admitted inadequacy of a 
pensation payments for this purpose, the distribution of 
capital profits is to be deprecated. The ros. ordinary 

at 23s. 6d. nominal yield £3 4s. per cent on the divideng 
from earnings only. 


* * * 


Dalgety Profits 


In view of the spread of the war to the Pacific during 
the greater part of the year, the profits of Dalgety in the 
twelve months ending June 3oth last, as disclosed by the 
preliminary statement, do not appear to be unsatisfactory 
There is a decline in net earnings from £157,915 to £138,895, 
so that, with a transfer of £15,000 to staff funds as in the 
previous year, equity earnings are reduced from £117,915 
to £98,895, representing 6.8 against 7.9 per cent, The 
ordinary dividend, less tax at 6s., is reduced from 7 w 
6 per cent and the surplus of £8,895 is added to the cary 
forward, bringing it to £143,654. In the absence of the 
full accounts, it is difficult to say how far the setback is 
due to higher costs and labour shortage, to bad Crop con- 
ditions, or simply to the impact of the war. The net figures 
are lower than in either of the two previous years, but still 
above earnings for 1938-39, when only 5 per cent was paid 
on ordinary capital. Although estimates of the 1941-42 wheat 
crop and of the clip were generally good, the latter was 
expected to be below the 1940-41 level. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the disturbance to transport occasioned by the 
Japanese entry into the war has been the most important 
influence. The £20 ordinary shares (£5 paid) at 107s. 6d. 
ex dividend yield £5 11s. 8d. per cent, less tax at 6s. 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 

the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office : 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


r: in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
onentted G the extent cad in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

ED CAPITAL - - = = $50,000,000 

AED AND FULLY PAID-UP = «= $20,000,000 

RESERVE FUNDS baa - = = £6,500,000 

HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 
Head Office: HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 

LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. MORSE. 

BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 

THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 





prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - -  -  £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED -  - £140,000,000 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C2. 


- . BRANCHES : 

en and Cochin Madras ~ c ‘ 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay onl Caey 
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Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga 48 ... Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL Re ... £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... — ... £€2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 











COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia, 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 


As at 30th June, 1942.—General Bank Balances .-- £181,729,589 
Savings Bank Balances « ... 164,619,569 

Note Issue Department wee 111,950,542 

Rural Credits Department... 2,421,178 

Other items sm cad * 5 aes 20,880,871 

£481,101,745 

—— 


. &. , M . 
London Office: 8 OLD JEWRY E.C.2. 2. eS 


Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 
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Water Power in Scotland 


dro-electric Development (Scotland) Bill has 
aol mete to the House of Commons. It embodies 
r main recommendations contained in the Report of the 
9 Committee (described in The Economist of Decem- 
per 26th). A North of Scotland Hydro-electric Board is to 
be established, with five members ; four of these, including 
the chairman and vice-chairman, are to be appointed by 
the Secretary of State for Scotland and the Minister ot 
Fuel and Power, acting jointly, and the fifth is to be a 
member of, and appointed by, the Central Electricity Board. 
Loans raised by the Board up to the amount of £30 million 
will be guaranteed by the Treasury. The Board is em- 
powered to generate electricity from water power in its area, 
to distribute electricity in the district, outside the areas of 
supply of existing authorised undertakings, and to sell 
dectricity to existing undertakers, large power users, and 
the Central Electricity Board. It is postulated that in the 
preparation and construction of works, regard should be had 
to the natural beauty of the Highlands and the avoidance 
of injury to fisheries ; to this end, amenities and fisheries 
committees are to be appointed. The new Board is to col- 
laborate fully with the Central Electricity Board, by means 
of a joint technical committee, and it is also to collaborate 
in carrying out measures for economic development and 
social improvement in its area. Considerable controversy has 
wisen about the proposed legislation—notably in the New 
Statesman. It has been described as “ Fascist ” on the ground 
that it is “private enterprise masquerading as a public 
poard,” and that it is the same Glen Affric pill which Parlia- 
ment refused to swallow, with a sugar coating of public 
control. Surely the crux of the matter lies in the choice by 
the Government of persons to serve both on the Board itself 
and on its amenities committee, who can be relied upon to 
safeguard the interests of the consumers and the preservation 
of the countryside. From an economic point of view the test 
will be whether electricity can be supplied more efficiently 
and more economically by this means than by others. The 
sting of the present Bill is, of course, in the tail. Its sponsors 
do not claim that hydro-electricity can by itself solve the 
problem of economic and social development in the High- 
lands, But provided the safeguards are applied—and Parlia- 
ment must be vigilant in this respect—and viewed as part 
of a wider development programme, which must be 
centrally planned and carefully controlled, the proposal to 
generate electricity in the Highlands could be a step in the 
direction of revitalising an area which was tending to 
become not only depopulated, but derelict. 


* x * 


Supplies of Household Goods 


In view of the necessarily drastic cut in the supply ot 
household goods—pottery, glassware, kettles, cutlery, 
polishes, blankets, sheets, and so on—the problem of ensur- 
ing their equitable distribution has become one of urgency. 
It has been recognised in The Economist that a household’ 
goods ration, analagous to the clothes rationing scheme, 
which, in spite of its deficiencies, has operated successfully, 
undoubtedly has very attractive possibilities. Unfortunately, 
iowever, the administrative difficulties of such a scheme are 
likely to be greater than in clothes rationing, in spite of the 
fact—indeed, in part at least, because of it—that the value 
of the annual retail turnover is nearly twenty times as great 
in clothing as in essential household goods exclusive of furni- 
lure. Exclusive of carpets, furniture, and certain other items, 
the retail value of new supplies of essential household 
g00ds—insofar as it can be estimated from the Jatest census 
of production returns, adjusted for changes in output and 
Ptices—probably does not exceed £25 millions a year, 
‘quivalent to about ros. per head. The new supplies of 
some of the articles are so small that it would be difficult 
0 Operate a points rationing scheme. Moreover, owing to 
the appreciable variation in the stocks of goods held by 
individual households, such a scheme would not necessarily 
‘nsure supplies to those who need them most urgently. To 
include household goods in the clothes rationing scheme 
Wwou'd merely enable those with adequate stocks and the 
necessary money to buy more clothes. In short, there seems 
‘0 be no facile solution to the problem at this stage, But 
these difficulties cannot excuse inaction. Some means must 
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be found to divert supplies to those who need them most ; 
in particular, the claims of new, growing or under-equipped 
households and of the bombed must be met first. So far 
as the more durable articles are concerned, a priority 
system seems to offer the best solution. This method has 
already been adopted for furniture ; it might conceivably 
be extended to a number of other articles, though its appli- 
cation is hardly practicable in the case of goods, such as 
polishes, or articles, like pottery and glassware, which have 
to be replaced more frequently. The aggregate value of the 
supplies of this residue, however, is comparatively small, 
and the labour and materials involved in slight variations in 
output is insignificant ; moreover, the wartime designs of 
pottery and glassware, for example, probably act as a 
deterrent to anything but esSential replacements. Never- 
theless, even in this category, experiments to ensure dis- 
tribution according to needs may yield results. 


x * * 


Road Haulage Scheme 


Much of the work preparatory to the introduction of 
the new road haulage scheme announced by Lord Leathers, 
Minister of War Transport, last November has now been 
completed. Briefly, the plan, which was described in The 
Economist on November 7th, envisages the transfer of as 
much traffic as possible from road to rail; the concen- 
tration of the remaining road traffic on the fewest possible 
vehicles ; and the maintenance of the reserve of laid-up 
vehicles in serviceable condition, available for immediate 
use in case of need. At first, the scheme is to be applied 
to long-distance traffic ; but its extension to shorter distance 
traffic is envisaged. It is understood that between 70 and 80 
road haulage firms have been provisionally chosen by the 
Ministry to become “controlled undertakings” under 
the scheme ; remuneration will be on the basis of net profits 
during two selected accounting years between 1935-1938, 
with adjustments for subsequent changes in the capital 
employed. As soon as the necessary financial and other 
arrangements with the selected firms are completed, road 
haulage units will be set up at the main traffic centres, 
each based on one of the controlled undertakings. A unit 
will eventually consist of some 50 or more lorries and will 
be under a controller who will normally be appointed from 
the staff of the controlled undertaking. The hiring of 
vehicles not owned by “controlled undertakings” will 
follow the setting up of units. The terms and conditions of 
hire have been worked out. The regional transport com- 
missioners will consider applications from hauliers, advise 
about the eligibility and suitability of vehicles, and arrange 
the grouping of the selected vehicles into road haulage 
units in collaboration with the divisional road haulage 
officers. 


* * * 


The Coal Bonus Scheme 


The machinery regulating the payment of additional 
wages in the coal mining industry under the output bonus 
scheme is producing some curious paradoxes. For example, 
the average weekly national output in the four weeks ended 
December 26th last was the smallest since the scheme was 
inaugurated last September. It averaged only 3,880,100 tons, 
against a weekly average figure of 4,126,500 tons in the 
preceding four weeks and the standard national output 
under the scheme of 4,161,800 tons. Yet twelve districts, 
employing nearly half of the total number engaged, qualified 
for bonus payments, and the weekly amount of the addi- 
tional wages to be distributed is the largest so far authorised. 
The explanation is to be found in the conditions governing 
the administration of the scheme, and particularly in the 
discretionary authority given to the Minister of Fuel and 
Power. The Minister, when deciding whether or not a 
district has qualified for additional payments, must have 
regard not only for the district’s statutory returns of output, 
but also for what the miners might have produced if em- 
ployment had not been interrupted or work impeded by 
recognised holidays or by “abnormal occurrences of 2 
temporary nature.” The most important of the provisions 
for “loading” actual output in this way is the following: 

If and whenever in any district an occurrence takes place 

which is, in the opinion of the Minister of Fuel and Power, 
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abnormal in the course of the industry, outside the control of 
the workers, and calculated substantially to lower output for 
a limited time, he may at his discretion, and in so far as he 
may consider it just to do so from time to time, direct that 
the actual output of the district during the period or periods 
in which the effect of the occurrence is, in his opinion, opera- 
tive shall be deemed for the purposes of this scheme to include 
such additional number of tons as he considers to have been 
lost during that period or those periods by reason of the 
occurrence. 


The Minister is also given discretionary power to call 
for the intervention of a reviewing authority, consisting in 
‘each district of an independent person and three assessors 
to help him in the discharge of this task. It is almost ex- 
clusively through the exercise of this discretion that bonus 
payments in twelve districts will be payable during the 
period of four weeks ended February 6th next. Except in 
one or two of the smaller areas, actual outputs fell short 
of the standard figure ; in the larger coalfields the shortages 
ranged up to § per cent and even 7 per cent; but outputs 
were raised into the qualifying sphere by the addition of 
the national outputs. The procedure is likely to be amended 
in one or two important directions. One source of trouble 
has been the absence of an agreed formula for the allocation 
of national outputs in respect of losses through abnormal 
occurrences outside the control of the workers, and a recom- 
mendation on a pit stoppage basis has been made to the 
Ministry by the Joint Consultative Committee of the 
industry in the following terms: 


Where a pit stops winding coal before half the time of a 
shift has elapsed the output for the day should be “ loaded ” 
so as to bring it up to the output that would have been obtained 
if the pit had continued winding for the normal length of that 
shift ; any other losses of output to be disregarded. 


A request is also being made that the arrangement by 
which colliery owners are allowed to recover only two-thirds 
of the cost of the output bonus from the Coal Charges 
Order Fund should be modified so as to admit the recovery 
of the whole of the cost from the pool. 


* * x 


Miners’ Welfare 


The chairman of the Miners’ Welfare Commission, 
Sir Frederick Sykes, recently announced that a long-term 
scheme is being worked out with the object of improving 
conditions in the mining industry generally and raising the 
status of the miners. The Commission, in the 21 years of 
its existence, has done valuable work. It has established 
canteens, pithead baths, clubrooms and provided facilities 
for miners’ recreation and leisure; in architecture and 
design it has set a standard which industry generally might 
well emulate. It has also encouraged schemes for rehabilita- 
tion, accident prevention and education in both technical 
and general subjects. Some £21 millions, most of which 
has been raised from an output levy on every ton of sale- 
able coal produced, has been spent on these purposes 
between 1921 and 1941. Its main work since the war has 
been in connection with the provision of colliery canteens ; 
the bath building programme has temporarily been 
suspended. Sir Frederick gave some recent figures: By the 
end of 1941, 650 collieries had canteens, more than a third 
of which provided only packed lunches, but by the end 
of 1942 canteens were operating at 843 out of some 1,028 
collieries employing more than 50 workers, and others are 
in course of preparation. This record is satisfactory, but 
there would seem to be room for development in the 
direction of improving feeding facilities in small collieries 
and in providing full meals. Many collieries, though 
nominally providing canteens, still serve only snacks or 
pies and tea. At the present time 207 canteens are serving 
full meals (as compared with 40 at the end of 1941) and a 
total of 483 is aimed at, which would cover 59 per cent 
of the industry. It is alleged that this would meet the 
requirements of the industry, and there is evidence that only 
a small proportion (some 30 per cent) take full meals 
where these are provided. But in view of the import- 
ance of supplying proper nourishment for men engaged on 
such heavy work as mining, it is to be hoped that those 
responsible and the miners, through their pit committees 
and canteen committees, will see that meals, adequate both 
in quantity and quality, are provided and that the men 
are encouraged to make full use of the service. It is all 
too common to hear of miners’ families going without their 
rations because they have given them up to their menfolk. 
The provision of canteens is, however, only one of the 
measures that will not only raise production now but 


jonuar 


contribute towards the future well-being of the industry JoomPAN’ 


Increasing attention is, rightly, being paid to-day to miner: 
welfare, health and safety, and Sir Frederick Sykes hit the 
nail squarely on the head when he said: 
The nation has no right to ask the miner to work 
and harder still, unless it takes steps to make ze aon 
conditions of his work are as good as possible. : 


* * * 


Sunday Work in Factories 


Mr Bevin has upheld the action of the Factory Jp 
spector who prosecuted an East Anglian firm for employ. 
ing women on a Sunday as well as on other days of the 
week, The firm were clothing manufacturers, working op 
Service contracts, and they had apparently already been 
warned about non-compliance with the law, and had em. 
ployed women on two previous Sundays. It was stated in 
defence that a breakdown in machinery had necessitated 
the Sunday work in order to overcome a bottleneck in 
duction, but the excuse was not considered valid, and the 
firm was fined a total sum of £9. Although few details 
in this particular case have been given, the Ministers 
attitude was probably justified. There may be occasions 
when overtime and Sunday work are necessary in the 
national interest, when there are particular rush jobs to be 
completed, or in periods of emergency such as after Dun. 
kirk, but as a general rule it is desirable that hours should 
be limited, and the day of rest observed ; otherwise there js 
a danger that overtime and Sunday work may become 2 
method of overcoming difficulties caused by inefficien: 
management. It has become a truism that overlong hours 
defeat their own object by reducing instead of increasing 
output, and the strain tells on the physique, especially of 
women who are new to industry. There is also a direct 
correlation between hours and absenteeism. The Chief 
Factory Inspector’s report for 1941 gave some examples 
of how output has actually been increased and absenteeism 
reduced when hours were reduced. In one factory, for 
instance, where a full six-day week was worked, absenteeism 
became so acute that it was decided to introduce a rota 
system whereby the women worked for 5} days instead of 
six ; casual absenteeism was practically eliminated, In some 
firms the difficulties have been met by introducing supple- 
mentary or part-time workers for a particular day or half- 
day. Such methods should be tried out before hours are 
increased or Sunday work is introduced. 


* * * 


Cotton Wages 

At a recent delegate conference of the Cardroom 
Operatives’ Amalgamation, which includes ring-spinners, 
it was decided to abrogate the agreement with the 
employers which provides for wages to be linked with the 
Ministry of Labour’s cost of living index. This agreement 
was signed towards the end of 1939, and since then the 
workpeople have obtained wage advances of 22} per cent 
and 12} per cent, making an increase of 35 per cent in 
wages since the beginning of the war. A few weeks ago the 
Master Spinners’ Federation granted a further war bonus 
of 5s. a week for adults and 3s. a week for juveniles. 
Joint conferences are now taking place between the trades 
union officials and the employers about the revision 
of the present method of payment, and _ reconstruction 


proposals. 
* * * 


Soft Drink Standards 

Wartime standards have been laid down for the manu- 
facture of soft drinks and will be embodied in a Ministry 
of Food Order to operate from February 1st. The standards 
were worked out by the Soft Drinks Industry (Wartime) 
Association and the Minister of Food has approved them. 
The best use of available materials is made by the stat- 
dards and shipping space is saved by the substitution o 
saccharin for sugar. Some 73 tons of saccharin will be used 
to save 40,000 tons of sugar in a year and the industry has 
been allocated only 10,000 tons of sugar. The standards 
apply to unconcentrated soft drinks such as lemonade, 
ginger beer and soda water, and to concentrated sdf 
drinks—squashes, fruit juice cordials and flavoured ‘cordial. 
The minimum quantities of citric acid and natural stre 
juice are fixed for each ten gallons of the finished bevét 
age ; and the sugar and saccharin contents are fixed qual 
tities. This step completes the changes in the wartime 
structure of the soft drinks industry, the output of which 
has been concentrated under a scheme involving profi 
sharing and the abolition of brand names and labels. 
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PANY MEETINGS 





(0M) 


In view of existing conditions and in 
of the usual annual address, the 
lowing statement has been circulated by 
ur J. P. Dewhurst, chairman of Williams 
Qeacon’s Bank, Limited, to the shareholders 
{the bank in advance of the annual 
yoeral meeting held on the 28th instant. 
“Fran the balance-sheet and statements of 
jairs in your hands you will note that 
te main feature, so striking in the last 
mo years, has been the increase in our 
qment, deposit and other accounts, and 
tis in spite of the fact that tax reserve 
wtificates which, judged by the present 
outstanding, have fully proved their 
qavenience for the payment of taxation in 
yvance, have now been on tap for a full 
twelve months. 
The figure of the bank’s deposits now 
gpears at £70,400,000, an increase of 
{§900,000, Or 13 per cent. in excess of 
yt year, and reflects the growing pace in 
Government war-time expenditure. 
EXTREME LIQUIDITY OF BANK’S 
RESOURCES 
Tuming to the other side of the sheet, 
ad taking the first five items of the bank’s 
mst liquid form of assets, we find that 
wrcash, balances with other banks, money 
call, bills discounted, and Treasury de- 
posit receipts, constitute a total of 
{38,048,000, which is equal to 54 per cent. 
¢ our deposits, while the increase of 
{4000000 in our Treasury deposit re- 
nipts, £3,000,000 in investments and half 
imillion pounds in Treasury bills, prac- 
tally balances the increase in our deposits, 
md is a measure of the additional assist- 
ime we have been able to afford to 
Government finance. 
Advances show a decrease of £338,000, 
m experience I imagine common to most 
uaks at this time. 
The figure at which our bank premises 
wad in our books is also down by 
{3§,000, as with little or no expenditure 
pusible in that direction the account bene- 
its by the full amount allocated out of the 
year’s profits. 
I feel that the balance-sheet figures I 
tave outlined are a clear evidence of the 
atreme liquidity of the bank’s resources, 
iid this will stand us in good stead in the 
testing times that may well lie ahead of us. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning now to the figures of profit 
ad loss, our net profit, after making the 
usual provisions, appears at £189,057 
8. Id., as compared with £189,169 19s., 
fan increase of 44,887. This profit, with 
the balance of £85,406 1s. 3d. brought for- 
ward from last year, gives us a total of 
£274,463 5s. 2d. now to be dealt with. 

er transferring £30,000 to bank pre- 
mises account, we are in a position to 
py a dividend at the rate of 124 per cent. 


® both our “A” and “B” shares, and 
eae ” next year’s account 
127,275 158. 2d., as against 85,406 
is. 3d. brought in ; iat 


These results, I submit, are eminently 

Senctory, and give ample evidence of 

+ aga progress of the bank’s busi- 

= ns a further twelve months of 
€ conditions. 


CRITICISMS OF BANKING SYSTEM 
ANSWERED 

at rine the past year the banking system 

M4 us country has been under fire from 

a quarters, and their criticisms would 

oe oe Fang on the two main contentions 

king has become a monopoly and 

fe * in Issue of credit should be trans- 

Ted to the State. 

bly des 

. 7 —_ with by others that, meantime, 
here only repeat that there is no 





and other points, have been so 
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SATISFACTORY RESULTS—STRONG LIQUID POSITION 
CRITICISMS OF BANKING SYSTEM ANSWERED 
MR. J. P. DEWHURST’S REVIEW 


such thing as a banking monopoly in this 
country. For the last 25 years no amalga- 
mation cf banks has been allowed except 
with Government sanction, and while it 
is true that, in order to meet the exigencies 
of war-time conditions, the banks have as- 
pired to a measure of common action in 
one or two directions, it is nevertheless the 
case that they remain independent and 
competitive. 


BANKS AND NEW CREDIT 


The second point that the issue of new 
credit should be transferred to the State 
is apparently based on the idea that the 
banks create credit out of nothing and 
that, therefore, this “costless credit” 
should become a State monopoly. This 
argument is based on the fact that the 
total of bank deposits has risen by over 
1,000 million pounds since the beginning 
of the war, but this increase in deposits 
arises primarily from Government bor- 
rowings from the banks as the result of 
expenditure in connection with the war 
effort. The fact therefore emerges that it 
is the State itself that has created the 
credit and that the banks are merely con- 
cerned with its distribution. And while, 
owing to the different influences and con- 
ditions which have prevailed during the 
two periods, the figures cannot be re- 
garded as comparable without certain 
qualifications it is nevertheless of interest 
to note that at the end of 1917 the de- 
posits of the joint stock banks and private, 
banks in England had risen by 69 per 
cent. over the 1913 figures, whereas dur- 
ing this war the increase of deposits shown 
by their present-day representatives—the 
clearing banks—over an almost similar 
period of war-time conditions is 57 per 
cent, 


CONFIDENCE OF COMMUNITY IN 
PRESENT SYSTEM 

So far as these particular points go, it 
would appear that the critics of our pre- 
sent banking system would require a more 
accurate basis for their arguments if they 
are to justify any radical changes in a 
system which has certainly achieved the 
distinction that over the years—in peace 
and in war—it has retained in fullest de- 
gree the unbounded confidence of the vast 
community which it serves. 

RELEASE OF MANPOWER BY BANKS 

During the past year a committee under 
the chairmanship of Lord Kennet was ap- 
pointed to investigate the possibilities of a 
further release of man-power from bank 
staffs. Needless to say, all relevant infor- 
mation was freely placed at the disposal of 
the Committee by the clearing banks, who 
are now willingly doing all they can to 
fall into line with the recommendations 
contained in the report which has been 
issued by the Committee. 

One of the results of this will be that 
by March of this year we shall have to 
face a reduction to 85 per cent. of our pre- 
war staff (male and female), which will 
mean that only 44 per cent. of the male 
members of the pre-war staff will then be 
retained. 

Economies in staff have already been 
effected by the closing of branches and 
further moves in this direction will have to 
be considered by the board. 

In other directions, too, the bank’s ser- 
vices to the public may have to be cut 
down, though nowadays these are so many, 
and so varied, that they have probably 
become part of the necessities of life in 
the eyes of the public. 

All I can say is that so far the staff 
(permanent and temporary alike) have, in 
spite of their Civil Defence duties, risen 
nobly to the occasion, and the work of the 
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bank has been carried on with the mini- 
mum of inconvenience to our customers. 

Up to date 493 members of the staff 
and 26 messengers are serving with H.M. 
Forces and a further 44 of the staff are 
due to go shortly. 

As regards casualties, I much regret to 
have to report I killed, 8 missing, of whom 
3 must be presumed killed, and 3 prisoners 
of war. To their relations and friends we 
take this opportunity of offering our sin- 
cerest sympathy. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


In conclusion, I should like on behalf 
of the board to convey to the general man- 
ager, Mr Thomson, the assistant general 
managers and the officers and staff of the 
bank, our best thanks for their services 
and to assure them of our keen apprecia- 
tion of the way in which the work of the 
bank has been conducted under the pre- 
vailing conditions of the past year. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


NATIONAL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DISTRIBUTION MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of the 
National Discount Company Limited, was 
held at 35, Cornhill, E.C., on the 22nd 
instant. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, Sir Sigismund 
F. Mendl, K.B.E., circulated with the re- 
port and accounts :— 

There has been no change during the 
past year in the Government’s cheap money 
policy and although the return from bills 
discounted has been extremely small there 
have been more opportunities for operations 
in the short-bond market of which we have 
taken advantage. 

The volume of business has been con- 
siderable and your company has taken its 
part in helping the Government with its 
war finance. The total of the balance-sheet 
shows an increase of more than £12 million 
over the previous year’s figures, and now 
amounts to nearly £70 million. This in- 
crease has for the greater part taken place 
in deposits, which now stand at over £62 
million, showing that your company has 
shared in the expansion which has occurred 
in the banking structure. 

The reserve fund has been increased by 
£100,000 and now stands at £1,400,000. 
Bills rediscounted have remained at the 
same figure of £4 million, which I think is 
a very gratifying result in view of the con- 
tinued contraction of commercial paper. On 
the assets side of the balance-sheet, cash at 
bankers shows a small decrease. Invest- 
ments are very slightly down at just under 
£15 million, their actual value being con- 
siderably greater than that shown in the 
balance-sheet. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


After making provision for rebate and 
taxation and providing for all contingen- 
cies, our gross profit stands at £245,805. 
The amount brought forward from last 
year was £237,101, making a total of 
£482,006. After deducting current expenses 
and transferring {£100,000 to the reserve 
fund and £10,000 to the pension fund trus- 
tees, there is available for appropriation the 
sum of £319,532. 

Interim dividends were paid in July 
amounting to £42,300, and it will be pro- 
posed at the forthcoming meeting to pay 
a dividend of 2s. 6d., less tax on the “A” 
shares, making 10 per cent. for the year, 
and 7s. 6d., less tax, on the “B” shares, 
making 26 per cent. for the year. An in- 
terim dividend of 5s. 6d. per share on the 
“B” shares was paid last July, and the 
7s. 6d. now recommended as the final divi- 
dend makes the dividend 13s. per share. 
While this is in effect the same cash dis- 
tribution as has been paid since 1935, your 
directors have now felt themselves just‘fied 
in converting the 2s. per share bonus, 
which has been distributed yearly since 
1929, into a substantive part of the final 
dividend for 1942. 

The report was adopted. 
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TURNER AND NEWALL, LIMITED 


NEW USES FOR ASBESTOS 


DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 
SIR SAMUEL TURNER’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of Turner 
and Newall, Limited, was held on Friday, 
the 22nd imstant, in Manchester, Sir 
Samuel Turner, the chairman of the com- 
pany, presiding. 

The secretary, Mr. John L. Collins, 
read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors, Messrs. 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co. 

The chairman dealt with the accounts 
at some length as usual and then stated 
that he would give a survey of the trading 
aspects of the company’s various activities, 
though such survey must be necessarily 
much abridged as a result of present con- 
ditions. Accordingly, Sir Samuel Turner 
first referred to the mining companies in 
South Africa and Canada and mentioned 
the fact that they are all operating on a 
maximum capacity basis; he also referred 
to the new method of milling raw 
asbestos which represents a_ substantial 
advance in technique. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES IN U.K. 


Dealing with the manufacturing com- 
panies situated in the United Kingdom, 
the Asbestos Textile Companies were first 
referred to, namely Turner Brothers As- 
bestos Company, Limited, J. W. Roberts, 
Limited and Ferodo, Limited, all of whom 
had been fully occupied during the year, 
their various products being of the same 
vital importance in time of war as under 
peace conditions. With regard to the 
Asbestos-cement portion of the company’s 
business, Sir Samuel Turner said that 
Turner’s Asbestos Cement Company, 
Limited, have again demonstrated their 
adaptability to war-time conditions and 
have contributed largely to the solution 
of many problems created by the short 


supply of certain types of building 
material, mentioning in particular the 
fact that this company is supplying ex- 


tremely large numbers of curved asbestos- 
cement huts in which there is no struc- 
tural steel whatever and scarcely 5 per 
cent. of the timber normally included in 
wooden framed buildings. 

The Washington Chemical Company, 
Limited, and the Western Chemical Com- 
pany (Paisley), Limited, had during the 
on been busily engaged upon production 

of their standard range of magnesia 
chemical products and upon those speci- 
ally developed to meet the exceptional de- 
mands of the present day, this having 
meant inter alia the intensification of 
research activity in many directions and 
with a considerable measure of success. 
Newalls Insulation Company, Limited, 
had also been fully occupied during the 
year on a wide range of insulation con- 


tract work, including many important 
Government contracts on land and on 
board ship. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES ABROAD 


After referring to the company’s ex- 
port trade and the fact that the increased 
demand for the company’s various pro- 
ducts for work of national importance at 
home had meant that rather less of the 
company’s materials had been available for 
yverseas markets, the chairman referred to 

manufacturing companies situated 
abroad, namely Keasbey and Mattison 
Company, Ferodo and Asbestos Incorpor- 
ated and Asbestos Cement, Limited, and 
the substantial progress made by them 
during the year, and then continued as 
follows : 


PROGRESS OF GROUP’S PENSION SCHEME 


The pension scheme of the group has 
now completed its sixth year and is making 


very satisfactory progress. As regards the 
Robert Turner fund, your directors again 
recommend the contribution of £10,000 to 
Turner and Newall Welfare Trust, Limi- 
ted, for account of the trustees of this fund, 
which is being built up to provide means 
for dealing with exceptional cases not 
covered by the pension scheme itself. 

During the past year further expenditure 
has been incurred in connection with 


-air-raid precautions, amounting to £45,535. 


This is mainly-a continuation of the policy 
of providing additional shelters in close 
proximity to the actual places in which 
work is carried on, but it also includes 
other passive ir defence measures and fire- 
watching costs. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that, 
during the year under review, no signifi- 
cant damage has been caused by enemy 
action to any of your company’s factories. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The final dividend recommended by the 
board makes, with the interim already paid, 
a total d'stribution of 12} per cent. for the 
year on the Ordinary Stock, a figure which 
is identical with that of the previous year. 
Under conditions in which costs tend al- 
ways upwards and—as sales are largely for 
war purposes—selling prices do not by any 
means always respond, I feel sure that 
stockholders will agree that the dividend is 
a satisfactory one. Taxation naturally con- 
tinues to absorb the lion’s share of what 
would otherwise be available profit, but of 
this, under conditions of war, I am sure no 
one would wish to complain. 


THE FUTURE 


Under the conditions which at present 
prevail, it is clearly impossible for me to 
make any specific forecast as to the future, 
save in respect of the period which lies 
immediately ahead. I can only say at the 
moment that, during the now current year, 
it is anticipated that demand for your 
company’s various products is likely to be 
fully maintained, with the exception of the 
building materials range. So far as these 
are concerned, the position is not clear, as 
it depends entirely on Government policy 
as to whether the building trade is to be 
allowed to retain the necessary labour to 
enable it to carry on its operations on a 
reasonable scale. Whatever such scale may 
ultimately prove to be, we expect to get 
our full share of available orders, and in the 
other sections of our operations, as already 
indicated, we expect to continue in the 
fullest possible activity. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


With regard to the more distant period, I 
am confident that the post-war future re- 
mains as bright as ever, and given a return 
in due course to normal trading, accom- 
panied by substantial relief from taxation, 
our forward programme, which only awaits 
the end of hostilities, will be immediately 
put into operation. 

In conclusion may I once more on behalf 
of the board and on your behalf, express to 
the officials and employees of our various 
undertakings, both at home and abroad, our 
appreciation of their continued efforts 
under the difficult conditions of war, and 
our confidence that such efforts will be 
fully maintained both during the war and 
subsequently? 

The usual resolutions were then passed 
approving and adopting the directors’ re- 
port, the accounts for the year to Septem- 
ber 30, 1942, and the balance-sheet as at 
that date, and authorising the payment of 


_over the past year, namely, 30 per cefily * 





January 30, 1943 


the ordinary dividend of 83 
making 12} per cent. for the year Subje: 
to income-tax, following which Messrs 


Per cen, 


W. F. Shepherd, H. Hanson, R.G go" 
hill’ and G. Wilson, the retiring director, 
were re-elected as directors of the con, 
pany and Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Gx 
fiths and Co., chartered accountants, ir, 
re-appointed as auditors for _ 
year, 





OROVILLE DREDGING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 25 PER CENT. 


The thirty-first ordinary general mee 
of the Oroville Dredging 
Limited, was held, on the 26th instam, 
London, Mr Frederick W. Baker, the chis. 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from th 
statement by the chairman, circulated wit, 
the report and accounts: Dividends x. 
ceived from the company’s holding 
shares in Bulolo Gold Dredging, Limite 


and Pato Consolidated Gold Dredging, | ; 


Limited, amount to £28,750. Other credit 
amount to £4,865. From the total credis 
of £33,616, after debiting all charges jp 
London, including income-tax, the balan 
to the credit of profit and loss account fo; 
the period is £13,687. Adding the cred 
balance from the previous year and deduct 
ing the dividends paid, a balance o 
£118,331 is carried forward at Septem. 
ber 30, 1942. ‘The directors have decided 
to recommend a final dividend of 6d, pe 
shares (124 per cent.), less income-tay, 
making, with the interim dividend of 6¢ 
per share, 25 per cent. for the year, Ou 
of a total income received by this company 
and its subsidiary Pato Mines (Colombia), 
Limited, amounting to £84,678, £52,231 has 
had to be provided for taxation purposes. 
Operations at Bulolo continued normall 
until! the invasion of New Guinea wa 
imminent. I am given to understand tha 
particulars of the operations for the financia 
year to May 31, 1942, will not be available 
until early in the new year, and that only 
information released by the Australian 
Government can be published. 


OPERATIONS IN COLOMBIA 


Operations on our interests in Colombia, 
both at Pato Consolidated Gold Dredging, 
Limited, and Asnazu Gold Dredging, 
Limited, are continuing very satistactorily. 
The question of getting supplies is m- 
creasingly difficult, and in order to relieve 
this situation, it has become necessary t 
close down two of the dredges, though i 
is hoped that the effect of this will b 
largely offset by the handling of higher- 
grade ground. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman said: Definite informano 
is now in our hands indicating that the 
Colombian income-tax will be increased, # 
a result of recent legislation, to the extent 
of 85 per cent., So per cent. of which # 
returnable by the Colombian Governmeft 
in the form of Colombian Nationd 
Economic Defence Bonds, which, ¥ 
gather, may bear interest at the rate d 
4 per cent. per annum, though we hat 
not yet any information as to when 
Bonds will be pe. ‘ This increas: 
of taxation will apply‘ to all in 
liable to income-tax until the Governmel 
has secured a total of 60,000,000 pew 
which it expects to realise over 4 period 
of two years, when, we understand, 50 
cent. of the 85 per cent. will be abo 
In addition to this increase in taxation 
will have to subscribe for a peti tw 
years for Colombian National Defeat 
Bonds to the extent of 20 per cent. of 
ross output. : 
. Unless = have to face conditions whit 
we cannot at present foresee, we can 
to secure from our holding in Pato ™@ 
solidated dividends at the same rate a 


that, based upon these earnings, our -, 
pany should be in a position to PY 
dividend of at least 123 per cent. 
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EBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS 


yenty-eighth ordinary general 

he of Licbig’s Extract of Meat Com- 
y Limited, was held, on the 19th in- 
jp in London, Mr Kenneth M. Carlisle 
po and managing director) presiding. 
wing are extracts from the 

Bd geen i circulated with the 
port and accounts : — : 
“The balance of profit, at £213,000, is 
ically the same as that for last year, 
ind so long as taxation continues at the 
t high level there is small prospect 

chat any marked improvement on this figure 
an be shown. The volume of our trade 
id the results have e° ceeded all previous 
pests but, after makin» provision for the 
cuims of the Revenue authorities, the 
jmount remaining available for distribution 
in the form of a tax-free dividend is strictly 
imited, since the canons of sound finance 


. | gnnot be lightly set aside, and regard must 


ig had to the eventual demands of deferred 

and obsolescence. Your directors 

, therefore, that the final dividend 
shall be 6s., free of income tax (making 
with the interim dividend a total of 8s., 
fee of income tax) per unit of ordinary 
stock. 
Our overseas factories have been engaged 
9 the limit of cattle available in the pro- 
duction of canned meats, those in South 
America for account of the Ministry of 
Food, while the output of our African 
plants has been earmarked for the require- 
ments of the Union and Middle East mili- 
wy authorities. A considerable rise in the 
mice of cattle in Argentina, which occurred 
iter the contract price for the supply of 
comed beef had been arranged between 
the two Governments, made it impossible 
conduct factory operations in our region 
except at a loss, but the ranching section 
of our business, on the other hand, reaped 
the benefit of the enhanced values of live- 
The problem of maintaining adequate 
supplies of fuel and packing materials, as 
well as of factory spares and replacements, 
tas been a constant source of anxiety, but 
thus far we have been able to comply with 
wut contracts and carry through without 
xtious stoppage. Plants have been main- 
ated in as high a state of repair and effi- 
ciency as possible commensurate with the 
citcumstances. 


FARMING CONDITIONS 


Conditions affecting farming were varia- 
de, as must almost inevitably be the case 

the wide areas over which our 
stancias are situated, embracing Argen- 
um, Uruguay and Paraguay, are con- 
iidered ; but, on the whole, with the ex- 
“pton of Uruguay, where good crops were 
tarvested and’ calving and mortality returns 


, | Wee about normal, the very severe winfer 


‘sperienced in South America took its toll 
the herds and flocks. Higher livestock 


of | Yilues, however, and the disposal of the 


wool clip at satisfactory prices more than 

ifset the disappointing physical results. 
The trade in our proprietary lines in this 
country, embracing the well-known brands 
co, Fray Bentos, Beefex, etc., is 
wnducted under the zgis of our associated 
‘“mpany, Oxo, Limited, who also operate 
ihe factories in this country, and I am 
to report that once again a most 
‘ucessful year’s trading has been achieved. 
_ These factories have been engaged to 
“pacity and their output has been very 
arge, but even so the demand for their 
MOducts has been far from satisfied, and 
Ne have to continue to ask our many good 
bind and customers to exercise their 
.¥ Patience and indulgence until such 
as the supply position from overseas 

be improved. 


report and accounts 


ously adopted were umamit- 
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ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SHIPS FULLY EMPLOYED 


The forty-third ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 22nd 
instant, in London, Mr I, C.-Geddes pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts :—Throughout the year under re- 
view your ships have been under requisi- 
tion and fully and gallantly employed on 
Government service. 

The working profit is down by £61,874 

when compared with last year. You must 
be prepared to see further shrinkages in 
future accounts, for as ships are lost there 
will be a fall in the amount of profit we can 
retain free of excess profits tax. In this 
year’s account it has been necessary to 
make provision not only for income-tax but 
also for E.P.T., although the precise lia- 
bility is not yet known. We have also set 
aside £100,000 for transfer to general re- 
serve; this account will then stand at the 
substantial figure of £2,000,000. 
_ Investments, including tax reserve cer- 
tificates, show an increase of £678,556 dur- 
ing the year. There is a corresponding in- 
crease in income from investments, 

In 1936 you authorised the company to 
take power to invest in or operate air trans- 
port; and we made investments accordingly. 
If through the development of the air it 
seems desirable and opportunity offers to 
increase our interest in this new form of 
transport we shall do so. We hope it will 
be decided by the United Nations after the 
war that, as travel by air will be a great and 
increasing factor in world transport, it is to 
the interest of all nations and all traders 
that travel by air should be self-support- 
ing. Competition in dir transport based 
on subsidies on a large scale can only breed 
international jealousy and create a situation 
where subsidy would also be necessary for 
ships. 

The report was adopted. 





“RADIO RENTALS, LIMITED 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 


The annual meeting of Radio Rentals, 
Limited, was held, on the 26th instant, in 
London, Mr H. F. Hunt (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
speech by the chairman circulated with 
the report and accounts.—The item radio 
sets in the balance-sheet is, of course, one 
of the most important and the figure of 
£197,548 shows a decrease of some £20,000 
on last year’s figure. 

Subject to approval of the proposed final 
dividend, there will remain a balance of 
£32,303 to be carried forward. The 
amount of depreciation writen off sets is 
£104,874, against £88,000 last year. 

The provision for war damage premiums 
and contributions is down to £1,690, 
approximately half the figure in the pre- 
vious year. Last year I referred to the 
penalising effect of this form of insurance 
and agreement has now been reached with 
the Board of Trade exempting a large 
number of our sets from compulsory in- 
surance, which was only reasonable, in 
view of the fact that in the majority of 
cases we should not have been able to 
make a claim. The full benefit of this is 
not borne in these accounts. Provision of 
taxation is on the same basis as last year 
and constitutes a considerable increase. 

The demand for our service is, of course, 
far beyond anything with which we can 
cope, and the supply of new sets is at 
present limited. Nevertheless, we have 
managed still further to increase the 
number of our subscribers. 

With regard to our subsidiary company, 
I can say that satisfactory profits are being 
earned. 

Nearly five months of our present year’s 
trading have passed, and I know you will 
be pleased to hear that the business of 
your company is continuing to progress 
satisfactorily. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Barclays Bank, Limited, was held, on 
the 22nd instant, at the head office of the 
bank, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3. 

Mr Edwin Fisher (the chairman) pre- 
sided. 

Mr P. J. Diboll (the secretary) read the 
formal notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts and also 
the statement by the chairman, which had 
been previously circulated, were taken as 
read. 

The chairman moved: 

“"That the report of the directors pro- 
duced, together with the annexed statement 
of the company’s accounts as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, duly audited, be received ap- 
proved and adopted, and that a final divi- 
dend of 5 per cent., making 1o cent. for 
the year on the ‘A’ stock and a final divi- 
dend of 7 per cent., making 14 per cent. 
for the year, on the ‘B’ and ‘C’” stock 
respectively less income-tax in each case, be 
declared, payable on the 8th proximo, to 
the stockholders registered in the books of 
the company on December 31st last.” 

Sir William M. Goodenough,: Bt. (deputy 
chairman), seconded the motion which was 
carried. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and 
the auditors, Messrs Price, Waterhouse and 
Co. and Messrs Kemp, Chatteris and Co., 
were re-appointed for the ensuing year. 

A vote of thanks to the staff and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman for presiding at the 
meeting were unanimously accorded and the 
proceedings terminated. 


MARTINS BANK, LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The 112th annual general meeting of 
Martins Bank, Limited, was held at the 
head office, Liverpool, on Tuesday, the 
26th instant, Mr F. A. Bates, the chair- 
man, presiding. 

The chairman stated that the remarks 
which he would have normally made at this 
meeting had been issued in the form of a 
statement along with the report and ac- 
counts. He had nothing to add and he for- 
mally proposed the adoption of the report 
and accounts together with the declaration 
of a final dividend of 74 per cent., making 
15 per cent. for the year. 

Mr A. Harold Bibby, one of the deputy 
chairmen, seconded, and the motion was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr D. A. Sutcliffe proposed the re- 
election of directors. In thanking the 
chairman for his admirable survey and the 
directors for the very satisfactory results 
shown in the accounts, he said the bank 
was particularly fortunate in being so ably 
directed in these difficult times. 

Mr W. G. Yates having seconded, the 
motion was adopted. 

On the proposal of Mr J. R. Hobhouse, 
seconded by Mr John Wormald, the audi- 
tors were reappointed. 


MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED 


ANNUAL: MEETING OF 
SHAREHOLDERS 








The ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders of the Midland Bank, Limited, was 
held on January 28th at the Head Office, 
Poultry, London, E.C.2. 

The Right Hon. R. McKenna (chairman) 
presided and, after referring to his state- 
ment circulated with the annual report and 
reproduced in these columns on Janu- 
ary 23rd, moved the adoption of the report 
and audited statement of accounts. The 
motion was seconded by Mr S. Christo- 
pherson (deputy chairman) and carried. 

The following resolution was then moved 
by the chairman, seconded by Mr. Christo- 
pherson, and carried: 

“That this meeting desires to express its 
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sympathy with the relatives of those 
members of the staff who, whilst serving in 
H.M. Forces, have lost their lives or been 
posted as missing or become prisoners, and 
of the civilian members of the staff who 
have lost their lives by enemy action, and 
records with deep regret the loss the bank 
has sustained.” 
Further resolutions were carried, 
authorising the payment on February Ist of 
a dividend of 8 per cent actual, less income 
tax, for the half-year to December 3Ist 
last ; re-electing Mr Stanley Christopherson 
and Sir Alexander Roger, K.C.LE., as 
directors; and  freappointing Messrs 
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Whinney, Smith and Whinney as auditors 
for the ensuing year. 





LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The eighty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of this bank was held, on the 29th instant, 
at the head office, 71 Lombard Street, 
London. : 

The notice convening the meeting and 
the auditors’ report having been read, the 
chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington, 
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said that he assumed that the ge 
accounts which had been circulateg aad 


be taken as read as usual and that, bt 


address to members had also hy 
lated, he did not propose to bey we GOVER 
time of the meeting by reading it. 


For the w 

The report and accounts were adopted] ordinary Te. 

and the usual business transacted, rdinary €X] 
A_ resolution of 5 


sympath i sin 

relatives of those members “of i s vat , 

who have lost their lives in the war Was 19,716,904, 

passed. ; ' ist is £2,410 
The proceedings ended with yore aif for the corr 

thanks to the chairman and directors and ; jo 

the staff. . 
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STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


ALTHOUGH the undertone in the stock 
markets remains quietly firm, there was 
little response in quotations to the per- 
sistently favourable war reports or the news 
of the Casablanca conferences. Turnover 
declined still further, but scattered equities 
continue to advance. The gilt edged 
market was quiet, occasional losses in long 
and medium dated issues contrasting with 
the steady tone of short term loans. A 
similar lack of interest prevailed in the 
foreign bond -market, although there was a 
minor improvement in Brazilian stocks and 
some marking up of French Railway bonds. 
The recent improvement in home rail 
stocks continued in anticipation of the 
dividend payments, though at a much 
reduced rate. Among equities, Southern 
deferred was prominent. Preference and 
senior stocks showed little change. Argen- 
tine rail stocks derived some stimulus from 
the renewed request for higher tariffs, but 
small initial improvements were not gener- 
ally maintained. Elsewhere, Canadian 
Pacific ordinary displayed some weakness 
in mid-week. 

Scattered gains and losses reflected the 
current uncertainty in a quiet, but firm, 
industrial market. Movements in the 
brewery section were mixed and generally 
without significance, although Guinness 
improved steadily. Imps rallied after some 
earlier weakness on the maintenance of the 
dividend. Other tobacco issues were quiet, 
with the exception of Tobacco Securities 
deferred, which weakened on the reduced 
payment. Motor and _ aircraft shares 
fluctuated within narrow limits, but heavy 
industrial stocks attracted considerable 
support. Dorman Long was outstanding 
with an advance of 1s. 6d. on the prospect 
of a dividend, and useful gains were regis- 
tered for Thos. W. Ward and Whitehead 
Iron. A minor rally in mid-week brought 
improvements for several shipping issues. 
P. & O. deferred was prominent with a 
gain of Is. 9d., while Anchor Line also 
enjoyed support. Among stores shares, 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Salmon Distribution—The Minister of 
Food has made the Salmon (Distribution) 
Order, controlling from February 5, 1943, 
the distribution of salmon other than 
smoked or canned salmon. The Order 
provides that every wholesaler shall offer his 
supplies to the same customers as in 1940, 
and in the same proportion to each custo- 
mer as in that year, with certain exceptions. 


Wool Waste.—The Minister of Supply 
has issued two new Orders affecting the 
control of wool. They are the Control of 
Wool Wastes (No. 2) Order, 1943 (S.R. 
and O. No. 99), and the Control of Wool 
Rags (No. 2) Order, 1943 (S. R. and O. No. 
100). The effect of the first is to bring 
within the licensing provisions of the 
Control of Wool Wastes (No. 1) Order, 
1941, certain woollen wastes and to subject 
them to maximum: prices. By the joint 
operation of the two Orders, hosiery clips 


Woolworth remained virtually unchanged 
on the reduced distribution. Textile shares 
were buoyant, but changes were without 
significance, except for a gain of 1o}d. for 
Courtaulds. Chief interest centred on the 
international issues, of which International 
Nickel was outstanding with a net gain of 
5+ points, while Brazilian Traction 
advanced Ii. Elsewhere, Gaumont 
British was bought, but a fall of 2s. 6d. for 
Wall Paper deferred followed on the recent 
advance in this share. Bowater Paper 
weakened on the report. 

Activity in the kaffir market was at a 
particularly low ebb. Rand mining shares 
were neglected and quotations tended to 
lower levels. De Beers deferred was out- 
standing in a diamond _ section, 
advancing ; on shortage of stock. Tva 
issues were supported, several issues being 
marked up 6d. to Is., but the rubber market 
was practically without change. Interest 
in the oil market flagged, leading issues 
fluctuating narrowly and without trend. 
The news from Casablanca, however, en- 
couraged a little speculative support, Anglo- 
Iranian rising 34, with minor improvements 
for other issues. 
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ines ay 7 Security Indices 
ated a 1942 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
“g N | shares* | Int.t+ 
- + —_ ae << << —_ 
ae ee: 5,615 2,767 96-9 | 136°5 
ig Re ok 5,517 2,819 96 °8 136-8 
— 6,617 8,635 97-0 136-7 
SS 5,019 2,669 97-0 136-6 
_»_27.....| 4,917 | 2,844 97-1 | 136°6_ 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 80 Ordinary 
shares, 1942: highest, 93-7 (Dec. 31): lowest, 74°8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942 : highest, 135-6 (Apr. 29), 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5).  ¢ New basis in S.E. List. 


§ Old basis. 


New York 


THE excellent war news and the promise 
of things to come from the Casablanca 
meeting gave rise to the highest level of 
activity witnessed on Wall Street since the 
New Year. Despite fairly persistent profit- 
taking, investment demand forced prices 
steadily upward, many high-class industrial 
equities attaining peak levels for the past 
year or more. Profit taking in mid-week 
reduced quotations two points or more. 


and overlocks are removed from the defini- 
tion of “ wool rag,” and are made subject 
to the provisions of the Control of Wool 
Wastes Orders. The new Orders came into 
operation on January 26th. 


Nuts and _ Bolts.—The purpose of the 
Contro! of Bolts, Nuts, Screws, Washers 
and Rivets (No. 1) Order, 1943 (S. R. and 
O. No. 41), and the Control of Iron and 
Steel (No. 28) Order, 1943 (S. R. and O. 
No. 40), which came into force on January 
25th, and have been issued by the Ministry 
of Supply, is to fix maximum prices for 
most sizes of bolts, muts, screws, screw 
studs, washers and rivets, of whatever 
metal they, are made, and to bring them 
all within the scope of the Iron and Steel 
Distribution Scheme. 


Rayon Goods Export.—After some delay, 
the Cotton Board have issued allocations 








———_ | ORDINAR 
REVENT 
————— 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICEs Revenue 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
| ia | r — 
i ——————| Jen. | ie CARY 
Cow | Hin | 72° |i [Je | quam 
_ | _ 1943 1943 | 1943 J income Tax... 
a } Sur-tax.....-. 
347 Industrials 62-4) 80-3 | 81-1) 81-4) ha Estate, etc., 
CS ae 58 -4dl 15-4¢ 72°6 | 72-9) 1455 _ Duties teens 
40 Vtilities....... 53:1 | 67-4) 67-9 | 694 | 694 _— 
419 Stocks ........| 60-8 | 77-4 | 78-5 | 19-0 | 194 § Pte r os. 
Av. yield %*......| 8-40 | 5-42 | 5-36 5 +34 | 5.39 ther Inid. Re 
* 50 Common Stocks. (c) Nov. 4. — (@) June 24, § Total Inld. Re 
(6) Oct. 21. 
Customs eecee 
Datty AVERAGE oF 50 ComMoN Stocks BO%:--->>- 
as team , ff Total Customs 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. | Jan Jan, Excise... .. 
5 } y) 
os “6 ” ” ™ Motor Duties . 
-o —)———————— J Canadian Go 
3 tributi 
101-0 101-7 101-8 ~=—:102-0 | 101-O | W012 Poo iNet R 
= nie | NS)..... 
1943: High, ,102-0 Jan. 18; Low, 996, Jan. 2. oy 
Total share dealings: Jan. 21, 810,00; — _ 
Jan. 22, 883,000; Jan. 23%, 322,000;8 yon Receis 
Jan. 25, 804,000; Jan. 26, 1,043,00;) 
Jan. 27, 844,000. Total Ord. Re 
* Two-hour session only See-BALANCH) 
P.O. & Brdeas: 
Capital Issues Malessese. 
Week ending Nominal Coa- New 
January 30, 1943 Capital versions ~—- Money 
£ £ £ 
To Shareholders only 79,333 a 128,666 
By Permission to Deal 233,087 - 339,158 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 161. 
Including Excluding § Expenditure 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
f£ - 
IM cain ; 81,600,052 19,354,532 
1942... , 74,158,275 72,858,275 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 7 
Brit. Emp. Fores mens 

Yeart U.K ex i —_ bt & Man. 
1943... 78,566,932 787,600 Sl Bpymemteres 
1942... 72,358,275 Nil Ni 8 fund 

9s UtherCons. Fu 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld) Joyr tis" 
' . Ord. 

Year > mt 
ae 78,849,108 292,330 215,049 “Pply Servic 
| ea 72,169,821 32,029 156,48 es » 

+ Includes Government issues to Jam. 19 1945, only » & 
Above figures include all new capital in wh ‘r-BALANCI 
permission to deal | ber ! *). & Brdcas 
After in 


or : rayon gs. 
for the production and export Ks ending § 85,759 t 
piece goods for the three months eff | the we 
March 31st next. In the interests of 


5 tied th 
ciency and economy of production, a £8 141.04 
i squa vards are — 

cations below 1,000 square yards af : 


able. The small quantities to which me 
chants are entitled a —_ — id ( 
uotas for other markets, and the ¥ 
pn Fl have not been reduced. In the ca tal ots 
of South Africa and Northern and Southet } Mand, Ja 
Rhodesia, export licence applications must United 
be accompanied, as usual, by essenuay {2-03 : 
certificates bearing a priority rmtng. Its me 4? 
pointed out to allocation hokders that export Bank b 
licences will only be recommended en us 16 
certificates of this kind, in accordance 
the usual procedure. 
Onions.—The Ministry of Food seat 
to place contracts with growers for 4 
onions. The price offered is the same 
(Continued on page 193)” 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
’ : 
asl (£ thousands) Million $’s Million rupees 
| Week é ate 
| Ended 4 lto 12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
ee aa RESOURCES 22, : 14, 2l, | | 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. Gold certifs. on hand and] 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Jan. Dec. Jan. | Jan, | 
| 24, 23, 24, | 23, due from Treasury ..... 20,523) 20,511) 20,510) 20,498 4 16, | ee | Jan, 
1942 | 1943 1942 1943 _ Total reserves ........... 20,890] 20,904) 29,046] 20 959 aac 1942 134 1943 | 1943 | R. 
Working days :— 6 6 20 19 Total cash reserves ....... 353 360 404 429 Gold coin & bullion 444) 444, 444 444) a 
Birmingham..... 2,815 2,727 | 11,154 | 11,120 Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....] 2,250} 6,032) 5,975] 5,818 Rupee coin........ 321] 143) 123) 144 * 
Bradford........ 1,956 1,893 7,319 7,447 Total bills and secs. ...... 2 »263) 6,049) 5,995) 5,841 Balances abroad... 432| 710! 666! —¢59) bs 
a is Cs onic 2,204 715 7,404 2,537 Total resources .......... 24,400) 28,609) 28,541) 28,449 Sterling securities ..| 2,456) 4,048) 4,128) 3, 458) ~ 
IR 827 766 3,005 2,827 LIABILITIES Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 415} 1,224 1,224) 1.944) in 
eee 1,113 1,165 4,519 4,092 F.R. notes in ciren........ 8,199} 12,177) 22,109) 12,118 Investments....... 102 60 60! ; 60 
Leicester eR 785 95 3,436 3,433 Excess mr. bank res. .....| 3,584) 2,330} 2,150) 2,000 j | & 
Liverpool] ....... 4 305 4,573 | 16,122 | 14,857 Mr. bank res. dep......... 13,145) 13,464) 13,279} 13,156 . | 
Manchester... ... 11,265 | 12,736 | 44,278 | 45,109 Govt. deposits ........... 284] 273) 329) 374 LIABILITIES 
Newcastle....... 1,631 1,518 5,474 4,937 Total deposits ........... 14,816} 14,909} 14,916) 14,841 Notes in circ. : India} 3, = 5, 704 5 his 5,864) 5,94 
Nottingham ..... 418 622 1,969 2,208 Total liabilities .......... 24,400) 28,609) 28,541) 28,449 Burma} au ees 
Sheffield ........ 1,131 1,019 3,934 4,384 Reserve ratio............ 90 -7% li7 2% 77 5%|77 °T% Deposits : Govt.... 130 258 “399) “Ton! ie 
Southampton... . 8 151 341 560 BANK AND TREASURY Banks .. 372) 487 475) 551) — 
Sa EE EE PE - RESOURCES Reserve ratio...... 79 *8%|\76°79 si 3% 65° 2% (5 
eee 28,532 | 28,839 | 108, 955 103, 511 Monetary gold stock...... 22,750) 22,712) 22,712) 22,703 | “| ' 
———}—— Treasury & bank currency.| 3,255} 3,660} 3,697] 3,747 | 
Dublin*. ceeVessn el _7,344 |__ 7, 870 24, 283 | 25 012 LIABILITIES | | 
Money in circulation. ..... 11,077} 15,393) 15,322) 15,354 | 
. Jan. 17, 1942, < and Jan. 16, 1943 = ws gr epg < 1 9 3 
Treasury cash and dep... . | 488) 2, 465 519) 2,570 | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 
OVERSEAS BANK | BANK OF CANADA 
AUSTRA Cc | —— Now. | Nov. | Nov, | 
LIAN COMMONWEALTH | | As ey 
. Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | ASSETS 1941 | 1942 wel 
BANK.—Million £A’s | 31, | 16, | 23, | 30, | Gold coin and bullion..... 48-53) 71-19 72- 2°23 i 
Nov. | Nov. ; Nov. | Nov. ASSETS 1941 | 1942 |} 1942 | 1942 | Biils discounted.......... 19-61} 1-04 
17, 2. 9, 16, | Reserve : Gold.... ia a oe ae | Invest. and other assets...| 40°37) 65°37] PS x a 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 CO ee | 200 -9 0-5) 0-5) 0°5 | | 
Gold and English ster. ... . | 19-96} 29-83) 30-14) 30-14 +Securities ... ; .-| 608-5) 992-1)1001-5)1018-8 | , } 
Other coin, bullion, etc. . . .| 5-78) 8 64, 9-08) 8-23 LiIABIL (TIES s | | | | ABILITIES 
Call money, London .. - 33°78] 46-73 43-96) 45-36 | Note circulation ..| 496-0} 680-4) 692-6) 692-8 | Notes in circulation....... | 28°49) 36- 26| 35 +20) 37-07 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... .} 66°12)146 -21/144-51/149-31 | De posits : Dom. Govt. .. .| 73 +8] 37°0} 16°5) 42°9 | Deposits: Government .. .| 23° -91| 3 +32| 379) 3+% 
Discounts and advances. ..| 21-44) 22°63) 23-21] 23-63 | Chartered banks . ..| 232°0) 250-3) 252-9) 246-1 | Bankers’ ...... | 45-08, 86 -86) 89-89) 90-53 
: LIABILITIES | | | | | 0 See } 7°33) 7: 14) 6° 1°19 
Notes issued... .. ..| 74861114 -86!115 -86/115-86 + Gol aieaitian eainial an aaa ; in | Reserve ratio . .|47°4% 53-4 |s3: 5% 153 “0° 
- . | Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign | 
SONNE WOO... .. sce os 1115-04163 -481156 -09(156-52 | Exch ange Control Board against securities. | | ‘| F 7 
000’s omitted 
| | | ~st- 
| Senctags | coutts | District | Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National | National, West- | Williams 
DECEMBER, 1942 | Bank | © | Bank Mills Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank, |* pur’ “oe unk. | Agere 
| & Co. w= | | Bank | Bank, Bank, 
| Ltd. | | Ltd. | & Co. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. | Tq Ltd Ltd. | Bate 
| | | Ad. td. td, 
Date | 3lst 31st 3lst | 3ist 31st 3lst | 3ist | 3ist | 31st | Sst | 3lst 
| | } } } j 
ASSETS Pg Se ae ee ge ceed oe eg og Foe |e) a 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of | | | | | | 
ER Seat t ok oye in Sch uuneh enn oncinas | 75,429 | 3,440 | 17,060 | 6,417 | 69,204 | 17,303 | 80,592 | 6,025 | 51,176 56,211 | 7,531 | 390,38 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection | } | | 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... 33,100 | 1,330 | 5,279 2,395 | 29,516 | 5,627 33,251 | 225 24,434 24,987 | 5,004 | 165,14 
oS =e eee ; | | oF. | ee | see 17,289 | 3,620 ae ie an | en oe 20,908 
Money at Call and Short Notice ..... a 19, 985 | | 2,997 | 4,617 11,266 21,081 | 5,196 25,758 | 6,451 16,542 | 22,474 5,867 142,24 
EEE ere .. | 38,262 | 1,591 10,960 2,063 | 47,253 7,584 34,696 | 907 30,303 21,750 | 2,148 197,517 
Treasury Deposit Receipts............... | 191,500 | 4,500 36,000 8,000 | 155,000 | 46,500 | 201,000 500 | 111,000 | 124,000 | 17,500} 895,500 
SRR tg SE 206,460 | 13378! 52,787 | 20,569 | 193,603 | 57,120 | 236,160 | 18,545 | 144,529 154,049 23,029 | 1,120,229 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs.......... | 169,213 | 8,747 | 24,240) 10,443 | 129,413 | 29,945] 159,436 | 15,508] 104,762 | 109,622 | 11,465} 772,74 
Liabilities of Customers for Acce amnaiee Endorse- | | | 
NL Wis se et A da 4 a S02 ; -.. | 14,865 1,173 | 2,719 | 4,799 | 22,398 | 7,734 13,205 | 93 10,532 | 13,032 2,558 93,108 
Bank Premises PD PSs siLiske subs kunwei 7,916 405 | 1,425 | 695 6,851 | 2,870 8,844 | | 525 6,971 | 4,990 922 | 42,414 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary | | 
nc acdhewees beens. evseeecses | 6,820] | . | 8,427 | 2,514 | 2,993} ... | 23,98 
762.9 50 | _31, 561 7 | 155,087 | 66,647 | 695, 386 T 183, 499 | soi, 369 | 48,779 | 502,763 | 534,108 | 76,024 | 3,864,173 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | | | | 
aS aie i SRS aii oa -- } 10-46 | 10-00 11-65] 10-71 | 10-69} 10-31] 10-60 0 | 13°54 | 10-79} 11-19} 10-67| 10-76 
—— 2 Pee: ee aoe i a ae hee Seesat _ . = | —EE———EEE 
LIABILITIES | i” g | | | 
SRD NN TED nn 0-55 000s 00s otic } 15,858 } 1,000 2,977 1, | ~ 810 4,160 | 15,159 | 1,500 | 9,479 | 9,320 | 1,875 18,198 
I olin aot aa lesb 0 > 11,250 | 1,000 | 2,976 | 0,000 3,700 | 12,910 1,170 8,500 | 9,320 1,000 62,676 
Curre nt, Deposit and other Accounts 720,977 | 34. 388 146,415 59, 938 647,167 | 167,883 | 760,095 44,497 | 474,252 | 502,418 | 70,591 | 3,628,621 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. .. | 14,865 1,173 tind 4,799 22,398 | 7,734 | 13,205 | 93 10,532 13,032 | 2,558 93,108 
Notes in Circulation .............. | “9 11 | 22| -... | 1,519 i 18} | 1,570 
| 762,950 37, 561 | 155,087 | 66,647 | 695,386 | 183,499 | 801,369 | 48,779 602,763 | 534,108 | 76, 024 | 3,864,175 












































EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 





























AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. § on Nov. 10th, 
ie cae a ; Ecuador.* Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on Nov. 13th. 
| ___ London on Australia and N.Z. Australia and N.Z, on n London Guatemala _— Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. §, plus com 
| : | : : mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 
Buying re Selling Buying __ Selling Nicaragua® Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jas 1, 1941, # 
: e tAus-| 4... | ah ees fAus-| ,,.. 5-033 cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax 
Australia N.Z. tralia tN.Z. Australia | tN.Z.| toojia tN.Z. El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on Nov 2lst. . 
—— ; Venesuela* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Nov. 6,1! 
sande PAL PS | FT Lad heed We | os a, | | ok Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on Nov. 6. 
Mail ® a) Mail oa, ry Mail Mail | Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
Sight | 126% ey 126% | 126 125% ted 124% 1244, 1232 a 12433 
30 days| 127 iat 126% | 126 124% | 12 | 23 125 %5| 12423 | OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
60 days} 127 aie 127 127 ose 124 13 ga ~ 12445, | — 
90 days 128%! 1284! 127§ | 127 cee | ieee 1232 q. | 124% i Changed From To Changed From To 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea yr rates aa Bills % % a, * 
will be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. Amsterdam .... June 28, 41 3 24 ST arr july 15, 35 ° 
* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. {¢ Plus Lag: Athens ........ ar. 10, °42 5 6 Montreal....... far. 11, 35 ‘ 
§ ViaDurban. By America/N.Z Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 126, Belgrade ....... Feb. 1,°35 64 5 oe SEE May 12,40 4 it 
$0 days, 1273; 90 days, 1273. (N.Z.) Demand, =i in 30 days, "1268 ; ; 60 days, 126 is c5ks shen April 9, °40 4 3k Paris}.......i00 Mar. 17, "41 2 j 
90 days, 127% (plus postage). + Any Mail. Brussels Euston jan. 25, 2 24 2 Beotecia cap ecoe june ES b 3 4 
ucharest...... pt. 17,’ ry io aneiro.. May 31, ons 
SOUTH AFRIGA Badepet ..... caw e § | oe. fay 18, "36 8 
ou ring wave in fasten ae T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per po sterling) Calcutta ....... Nov. 28, ’35 3 ‘ie ree Sept. 16, ’40 4 ; 
01 for 3 £101§ (sight); £1024, (30 days); £1028, (60 da} ys); £10288 (90 days). i ® { Stockholm ..... May 29, "41 
for Rhodesia the corresponding rates are £100}, £100}, £1018% £101, and floze, | “tlle .--------- ee an 666) a Now. 25°36 2 Wt 
Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £1004 for Copenhagen .... Oct. 15,40 44 4 — OB 
South Africa and £99} for Rhodesia. Helsingiors..... Dec. 3,°34 44 4 OKIO.... +2000 a Se 
Lisbon ellie Sept. 1,°42 4 3 Wellington ..... July 20, "41 ; 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30, °42 1 t Dublin......... Oct. 26, '39 4 
The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America. are related to mpscemecnae ee 
ate 








U.S. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{ r 











(a) Fer banks and credit institutions. 


() For private persons and firms. 


B: 
Cobbold & Ce 
Finar 
Bowmaker L 
Brown (Char! 
Davenports C 
Malliners (H« 
N, Zealand a 
Hotels 
Carlton Hote 
Jones (R. E.} 
Moto 
Fairey Aviat: 
Jowett Cars | 


Bandar Sum: 
Bantardawa 
Braunston (4 
Djasinga . . 
kalidjeroek 
Sedenak .. 
Tambira .. . 


Alexander SI 

Sho 
Finlay & Co. 
Timpson (Wi 


Gudalur (Nil; 
Telegra| 
Amazon Tele 


Marshall (Th: 
—-* & - 


Transport Se 


Debenture C 
English and | 
Foreign Rail 
Great Northe 
Law Debentt 


Third Scottis 
Traction and 


Cleveland W: 
Otl 


Asquith (Wil 
Bell & Nicols 
Berry Hill B 
Bignells Lim. 
Bowaters & | 
Bowater’s M 
Bowater’s P< 
Brooke Tool 
Ley’s Found: 
Lines Bros L 
Loyd (Edwa 
Lotus Limite 
Lunt (Richa: 
Madame Tus 
Mallinson (V 
Midland Wox 
Radio Renta 
Venesta Lim 
Weber (L. & 
White (J. Sa 
Wolverhamp 


Totals (£0005 


, January 1 to 


January 13 t 
January ] to 
For Half y 

(c) A 





(C 
last year, | 
of the pu 
the Arme 
facturing 
tions u 

fe p 
ae defici 
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IDIA 
eee SS ANY ‘R ULTS (January 1 3 1 
: = im « , 1943 to Janu 
Jan. | Jan | | ’ —e 2%; 1943) 
aie C . y N ory 
1943 | 1% ompany Ended Eee Deprecia-| Profit | —- | Appropriation >. : 
“lt ofit tion, etc. | after Deb. Distribu- } — | Preceding Year 
144) igh | Interest tion Pref. Ord. =e <1 7 ro 
+ 66 I Div. Div Rate | fo Free in | Total ' 
m4 “ Breweries, &c | | one Pa | Profit Profit | Div 
c PH Cobbold oe. ; : £ . | r i Forward || 1 div. 
69 Financial, Land, &c. Sept.30| 62,866] .:. | 35.775| 45 | o£ or aS, | ) 
Bowmaker Limited............- Oc Ba | ing Cece | mane 15,031 | 183 | £00 | . ] £_. | = 
Brown (Charles) Holdings .......... oo 31) 66,428 | | 30,083 Ta) ho 744 || 65,549 | fa3| 8 
5 Davenports C.B. & Brewery (H dings) | Oct 31 | 29,624 | j 30,083 | = 48,225 | |= 27,500 | ae) 6s) 
864) 544) Malliners (Holdings) . .. .. y Holaings)| oe. al | 45600 anaes | 122's63 16,500 | 6,090 | 4 2583 |) 6 | 
“| .. [| N,Zealand and R. Plate Land Mort. es oo *70 | 133,285 | 5000 | 281000 | 20 129 j 66,005) 25,898) Na 
127; 1g Sietale, Restaur and Mort. | Oct. 31 80.051 } 20,870 | 25,870 || 10.380 | 25,000 10 eS | T 14.898 |! 29,631 | 22,539 4 
55] S48 Carlton Hotel ants, &c. | | , | 33,369 | 59.602 || ne | 1,500 | 20 | i 2 + 51,918 | 43,231 | 10 
652% 165-100 Jones (R.E.)... 0-2 .0--0e-s eee | Aug. 31 | 42,219 | (eae Be rt * ee ee 
| Motor, iadlinn a | Oct. 31 | 43,444 | peo | 7,730 =~ 86,404 35,692 4 
Fairey —_— Co. 1 teas d | Sept. 30 | l | 13,917 4,171 15,520 | ‘Dr. 3,640 
owett te ratte Sept. . | 80 a j , 3,02 r. 3, } 
| Jowett Cars oe cece | Sept. 30 | 26140 179,411 | 221,707 | ie | d984 | 23,703 | Dr. 3004 | Ni 
E BANK] Bandar Sumatra . . . | 26,140 36,861 || 18,750 82,220 | 8f | 100,000 2,8( 7 
ae cig July 31 | 5,193 lp eel ii 3,125 24 a rene 175,773 | 175,173 8t 
Braunston (Malay) ........... June 30 | 905 \Pr. 16,151 | Dr. 8,442 |} a en 
Djasinga....... 7 aan gra | Soet. 30 3,646 a yy | Dr. 3,608 | 16.151 | 15.52 
~ ee ree etree: } June 30 | 3/00 r. 3,414 | 2/027 | ei eee ay wi roe 5,525 | 9,030; N 
Nov, | Noy sedenak Ne ox viicatorsss i a aunt “asl See tant me -+ Dr. 5,000 vsse | 13050 | 3556 Nil 
13, |) tf Tambira ..... aut | Oct. 31 1,228 1.500 | Dr 2, 169 | 4,633 800 oe Bi Se . 46,740 || ST 389 oy 
1942 | 194) Shipping . | June 30 15,760 Dr. 4108 | 20,909 + 1969]| 27, 10,879 | Nil 
72-23) 14-4 Alexander Shipping ... | “a BA, nr. 4,108 | 3,803 2,255 || or an 7 
1: ' ne inne spre | Mar. 3 31,806 | ; i} 3) 1,853 
66-36 i Finlay & poet ane Stores | 806 | | 30,906 74,194 | 7.200 sal 4,108 || 31,570 7,344 m 
Timpson (William) .............. | Sept. 26 76,239 | 13,824 | * ited alae 206 || 
Bane Ly Dec ; OJ | 3,824 | 21.724 | | 1,206 60.16 
| Goda! eet Tea : ec. 3 194,455 | isi apn | 39,211 || 1.250 17.500 | 10 61 44,26] 123 
| yadalur (Nilgiri) Tea and Coffee | June 3 82,802 13,156 | 37,500 5 ap 2,026 59,682 3 
Sas Vay roamed ee ee | 3,976 | Dr. 1,1 ai oa 000 el wseeee| . rraen| fs 
‘ cee ie m Telegraph .......... | q M8 r. 1,100 | } aati 77,252 15 
a9. | tpl A | June 30 22,316 i nals De oi 3,976 | 173 173 
“6-9 18} homas) = os 6,055 r. 3,592 : » | ‘ Nil 
35-57) —* rr an ee i _ | poy | 2.275 | 25.553 45.1 Si " 6,055 | 26,413 | Dr. 1.945 | N 
_ Tramway and O iba A dienes 6,207 701 | for: 5,173 3,000 25 or nite | Se 
E famport Services ..... eens | ie | | ol | 26,295 | 35,562 |\2)25 593 12,500 | 25 10,00 53 8,762 19 
—— - ‘Trusts | May 31} 82,941 | a ms ras 5,000 4,299 50°43] 19,549 | 25 
Debenture Corporation St a | Dec , | | 74,120 | 98,572 || 6.736 15.14¢€ . ; =A 90,431 23,255 Nil 
KS English and New York Trust ss ec. 31 216.807 | i 146 10 66,000 13,762 62.83 | 
Foreign Railways Investment....... Dec. 31 40,102 | nore | 160,868 || 25,578 51,157 i je pa por ” 
iiihers Investment | Oct. 31 13'107 | 19,751 59,030 || 12,094 | 1,157 10 10.000 h. inne 
ment ...... | Nov. 30 | , 1,378 ; 1,256 | 43 1,228 | 218,915) 81 
val Law Debenture Corporation = 1 igs | 164,728 47,478 | 111888 i 93% : i a ; 401 | 73,616 aos - 
Is a te veesees | Dec, 31 68,862 | | 26.558 | ge i 23,250 | 15,500 5 00 | -+ x78 . 11,426 | "89 an 
Agere atin and General oil ess reve | Dec. 15 43.994 | | a, ’ 26,558 i 5,000 |< 10,500 | Tle ae 691 £26 159,523 | 45,658 5 
ate | | Waterworks nent ... | Dec. 31| 58,468) 2. | 29,208 | 35,581 |] 15,000 | mane (OJ ante 69,667 26,215 | 7(c) 
Cleveland Water C el) Sees 62,673 ‘ riers 2 | 2 ss 
Lae Other Compant s Dec. 31* 9,838 | sone — =F 510 si ee 1} 
Asquith (William) ...... - | ~— |) oe ae 3,350 | : ne a 
f Bell & Nicolson ............0.. one +4 138,934 } 21.876 | 350 110 & 7 729 9.765 | 
eee te eee ee : aon é4i, 59 929 | = 3,499 Ag? 
‘ | side dag Brickworks 1... .... — = | 34,463 | 2,773 | 30'270 62,082 |] 6,623 2,039} 5 4,576 10&7 
90,388 f pene imited ...... rea ae 13,961 6 | 4686 | 63,746 || 1,400! 21,000} 1 wees 6,786 || 122,846 
Boraters & Llovils Sales Nov. 28 | 46,108 | 5,105 | 4.686 | 6,807 | 5,250 Pont 000 | + 2870 |} 35,34 | 2961.) 5 
4} 16518 Bowaters tg Nomen la Sept. 30 | 90,347 "2 Ps 95 13,123 |; 2'250 ane } 2% - ~ 436 | yr 30,715 14 
; 2098 fers Paper pi easel Se = | 113,861 50 000 | yor aaa 20,000 20 000 ys 1,056 | 111 | Senet reo 5 
, Brooke Tool Manufacturing ...... sept. 192,758 é | , ,356 |} of rs ow . . | ? ym 6 
7 | deat Uay's Foundries, &e.... = spt 30| ‘aos | | Siaas| orate | a, = + 28290 || 1is209| 291839 | Nit 
0 895, 500 fee Secs (=e aa aa aman Sept. 30 80,247 ei ohare | 57,230 ||... 20,000 | 20 + 63,517 i 196'870 ol 
9 | 1.12098 | Uoyd (Edward) Limited 222.22... June 30 | 127,750 | joan 88223 || 11250} 30:250/ 11 + 111484 |] 39) =| 
5 | 772.74 § lotus Limited... Sept. 30 | 303,864 | 160,000, 1 0,613 | _ 83,906 || 26,800 | 37°00 | 30 “ + 17379 || 100294 | 52.008 | 11 
| Lunt (Richard) & Co............... Dec. 31 | 283,281 ; 43,864 | 305,752 || ey. eee ee 5,000 | + 1,313 coy 52,008 | 11 
3 | 953054 Madame Tussaud’s 222222002220 07: Dee 31| ogee | | begs! acess | 32250! 7214} “a lex’oun ) Sao'eea | 1essvs | ie 
2) 42,416 Mallinson (William) & a Oct. 31 | 32405 oe 24,996 44/889 || "300 a7,208 | 8 - ‘380 |i 510,042 153,573 Nil 
Midland Woodworking ¢ yg Dec. 31 | 60,304 . | 6058 Dr. 13,766 || 20,100 15 4000! + 961] 221,810 49,902 | 10 
| agi: | Radio Rentals «. 98: sighésabaiaeoes Mar. 31| 31,409 - | feel cee 7391! S000! “6 00 | TF gose | is018 24,228 | 15 
— taesta Limited ss ax Aug. 31 | 187,921 5 089 ern 69,239 || 6,000 | 3'000 | = 5.000 Sy 5,113 || en Dr. 14,238 | Nil 
4 3,864,173 | Neb r(L. & J.) & Phillips . June 30 | 400,698 20.316 | aoe 0 40,053 || 2.750 | 5 AN | v . + 17,132 I : 22,140 6 
ai White (J. Sarnuel) & € Hee a an 19'973 z 6 | 242,280 | 324,420 28 00 | D; 00 | 10 . e 5" we it 57,369 23,078 17} 
Wolverhan =. : « Sept. 30 : | 19,973 34898 |} 90 | 43,942} 10 | 180,000 | 5,650 |} 159,609 8,542 
; ‘ ampton Die-Casting j . 58,433 vis | 52°910 Y ,898 iy | 18.600 10 180,000 | 9,662 | 344,194 1 ? 10 
| 2 | 3 | geese | &133| ioeer| ieasell i770] cues | eael. sane! 373 || 25,8 ee lee 
i —_ | Titals (£000s) | | , | ,801 | 18,838 || 1770 | cat td Nie 2 25,000 | + 5,510 |] 800 19,043 9 
, January ] tof January 13, 1943 No. of Cos. a a ao ict, wees Ae as | ~ 2906 gre eae 5 
s| Tals jamwary cer eeews £8, 8068. --.-. 23} 9,940 1,467 ad | —— 5,906 || 26,147 17,763 | 12) 
0 62616 | Jewary 1 to January 27. 1943. o4 | £190 "305 eo ns | 557 | ‘1,368 aere. 
1 | 3,628,621 77 ‘iso| use| yee 3,101 || 383 | 679 | 107 | + 307 8,948 | 
i | Barter F090 7,232 |} 940 | > O47 488 204 i 2,447 
| 04 a 995 =71 || 4,098 | 1,818 
| | 511 || 13,046 | 4,265 
| | 





8} | 93,108 | * For Half-ve 
1,570 a 70 Pa Bay - Income Tax. (a) 18 months to N 
a o irom rdinz ae co o 8) ; to Nov. 19, 193° ss 
4 | 3,864,173 iary Shareholders Dividend Fund. Vv pe eee z () Represents £20 14s. 8d. against £20 1 : 
ee pe: cash capital bonus of 5 per cmt: een ede ng oy per £10 Founders’ Share Free of Incon Tax 
Re . to tax, derived fron : re Le 
ae 1 (Continued from page 160) ified from seatised capital proits 
last year, namely, £ specified days of 
y 2 ° : . y 0) the week ° 
if the purchases fs “a pod 9 The object destinations on_ those fl ™ —_ BRITISH WHOLESALE PRIC 
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NATIONAL DISCOUNT 


(Iacorporating the business of Messrs. Reeves Whitburn) 


35 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 

ESTABLISHED 1856 do. 

Authorised Capital, £2,700,000 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 


Directors. 


Str SIGISMUND F. MENDL, K.B.E., Chairman. 


Telegrams: Natpis, Stock, LoNnpon. 


issued Capital, £2,153,335 


Lr.-Co.. THe Hon. GEORGE AKERS-DOUGLAS. | 
Lt.-Cot. RONALD L. BASSET. | 
Lt.-CoMMANDER THE Hon. LOVEL W. COKE, R.N. | 


THE ECONOMIST 





J anuary 30, | 1943 


COMPANY, LIMITE) 


Telephones : MaNston House 5241/3 
7631/2, 


Reserve Fund, £1,400,09 


H. S. H. GUINNESS. 
Sir STRATI RALLI, Barr., M.C. 
Str CHARLES D. SELIGMAN. 





Manager. Sub-Managers. ; ’ 
ROBERT E. pe B. BATE. HARRY R. W. BROWN. WILFRED SHEPHERD, 
Secretary. Registrar. 
WILFRED SHEPHERD. G. HERBERT ELLABY. 
Auditors. 
Messrs. PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 
Bankers, 


BANK OF ENGLAND. NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED. 


‘ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-THIRD REPORT, 


Submitted to the Shareholders at the Annual Ordinary General Meeting, on Friday, the 22nd January, 1943, 
at the offices of the Company. 























Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ending 31st December, 1942 (Cr, 
To Current Expenses, including Salaries, Audit Fee, r: | By Gross Profit for the Year, after making provision 
Profit Sharing to Staff, and all other charges ...... £43,523 for rebate, taxation and contingencies ............... £245,805 
~ aderectors® BeMuneration ...............0...sccccccssseces; 9.851 
SIR IIIS EDDOWE ©... .,...00necsenvesencsasdécdebaonsece 192,431 
£245,805 £245,805 
To Reserve Fund ............ Se. Oe Ce ne ree £100,000 
CIEE PRIMES ©... 22. .50.0cd..ccvsevencduenooscons 10,000 
» Interim Dividend— 
re ee ee cere i rae — 
Oe 42,300 » Balance from Previous Year ......... .cecicenseaa j 
‘inal Dividend— 
UI) ee oo snevavcevserns 10,583 
NS ik caincncssspercesevsescoescori 43,250 
: — 53,833 
talance carried to Balance Sheet ...............ccc00e00- 223,399 
£429,532 £420,532 








Vol. ¢ 








The Subsidiary Company has not traded during the year, and has made neither a profit nor a loss. 


On behalf of the Board, 


S. F. MENDL, ——_ 
CHARLES D. SELIGMAN, | 7'7@6f0FS. 


. BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1942 


Capital Authorised— 


W. SHEPHERD, Secretory. 











Cash at Bankers £1,579,697 























270,000 “A” Shares of £2 10s. ......... eS 
270,000 “B” Shares of £7 10s. ......... 2,025,000 Investments— 
£2,700,000 British ‘Government, and _ British Corporation ? 
Capital Issued— —— RUNNIN | 2 3.s io ap gee asbiitel Sodeheoumasesckpeddaceieaee 14,815,410 
169,333 “A” Shares of £2 10s. ......... £423,333 = . : , 
ones “BY Shaves of 7100... 1,730,002 Bills Discounted, and Short-dated Bonds, etc., includ- 
aie tac ing Bills Re-discounted, per contra, less provision q 
i . ; £2,153,335 ior "senate OF Asiterest = ..: Seiki. ksckss....... «sence 52,868,047 
Capital Paid-up, viz. — 
Te, Ee a WR i... ....0.ccccossconpeeabeososes 423,333 | Loans and Sundry Amounts receivable ................ 483,388 
Gree RPI IE. SIRETL .,... .nencvescsscconsnenconscies 576,667 i 
1,000,000 DO UI on... 1..-nsgetstonasrsccoonsnns-ssoresnnstelil 100,000 
: ’ ’ (at approximate cost) 
I Scamudibiue cath Gees 1,400,000 
Deposits, secured and unsecured, contingency and Subsidiary Company— 
other accounts, and provision for accruing expenses 63,039,582 Rhace : : £100 
Bills Re-discounted (not including Treasury Bills) 4,130,633 | 7°E°S vvrverrrretserererrteseeteccseeenreccrsteeneseescens 
Profit and Loss Account- Less Loan dntibtiks ih beeen ase hand dieddindh sich Gath 100 
BO 2 SD ee ee £53,833 a * 
ES Se 223,399 
— 277,232 | aie 
£69,847,447 | £00,841 





On behalf of the Board, 
5. F. MENDL, : b een 
CHARLES D. SELIGMAN, }) ; 


We report that we have obtained all the information and explanations which we have required. We have examined the Securities represen 
Investments of the Company in hand, those held against Loans, and all Bills discounted in hand. We have also proved the Cash Balances, an : 
the Securities and Bills in the hands of Depositors. In our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct mi 
ef the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information, and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books 


Company. : 
1943. PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., Auditors 


3, FRrepertck’s Pract, Lonpon, E.C.2. 
Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist NEWSPAPER, LtD., 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, January 30, 1943 


W. SHEPHERD, Secretary. 


11th January, 











